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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE latest news from Moscow suggests that the Foreign Ministers 
have at last begun to agree on something. It is only the early, 
and least controversial, part of the Austrian treaty, and difficulties 
about the later part, particularly Russia’s comprehensive annexation 
of industrial concerns in Austria on the ground (often highly disput- 
able) that they were German in origin and therefore “ German assets ” 
for reparations purposes, seem likely to precipitate the old divisions 
again. That, however, may be needJess, though very natural, pessi- 
mism. The conclusion of a satisfactory treaty with Austria would be 
of immense importance. It would add something material to the 
precarious stability of Central Europe; it would enable occupation 
forces with which Austria is at present gravely burdened to be with- 
drawn ; and it would redeem the Moscow Conference from complete 
sterility. Apart from Austria, things at Moscow have gone from 
bad to worse. It was reasonable to hope that, whatever might happen 
to the discussions on Germany, the Four Power Treaty which America 
has repeatedly offered would be concluded without difficulry. It now 
seems unlikely that it will be concluded at all. Its value would have 
been great. It would have thrown the whole power of the United 
States on the side of peace in Europe for at least forty years; it 
would have made a new assault on the liberties of the world by 
Germany impossible ; it would have given to Russia in particular 
a security which would have dispelled all her anxieties. Yet it is 
Russia which makes any progress with the treaty impossible. M. 
Molotov, obsessed with the desire to secure joint control of the 
Ruhr while refusing joint control of Germany as a whole, and still 
demanding as reparations German exports which are urgently needed 
to pay for indispensable imports, refuses to consider a plain defensive 
treaty unless all these extraneous and inadmissible provisions are 
incorporated in it. That ends the matter, and ended it to all appear- 
ance is, in spite of Mr. Marshall’s talk this week with M. Stalin. 
What is equally sinister is the apparent attempt of Russia to insert 
in a new Anglo-Soviet treaty clauses inimical to the United States. 
It is impossible not to regard all this as gravely disturbing. 


General de Gaulle’s Rally 


The fatal tendency to label every political movement as Black or 
Red is at work in France. It represents General de Gaulle’s new 
incursion into Politics as an attempt not to rally France, but to divide 





it, and his advocacy of strong rule as a move towards dictatorship 
But such an attempt at over-simplification is inevitably broken on 
the complexity and unpredictability of French politics. Who could 
have guessed that from this new turmoil would have arisen a new 
Strengthening of the Presidency? Yet that is what has happened. 
M. Vincent Auriol, rising above the restrictions which the new Consti- 
tution places upon him, and following up his firm and successful 
handling of the recent crisis on Indo-China, has made a speech, on 
the eve of his departure for a State visit to West Africa, which is as 
much a rallying cry as General de Gaulle’s recent pronouncements. 
The President has taken upon himself the function of defender of 
the Republic and has called upon all Frenchmen to keep their eye on 
the goal of recovery, rehabilitation and reconstruction. To General 
de Gaulle’s cry for discipline he assents, but he rightly asks—discipline 
for what? To his insistence on an end to fruitless party dissension 
he agrees, but he rightly warns the people of France that dissension 
can take many forms. In short, this speech is not so much a challenge 
to the “ Rally of the French People,” at whose head the General has 
now focmally placed himself, as a salutary warning that impatience 
with the miserable goings on of the existing parties is not enough in 
itself. The General’s call for unity and the reform of the State is not 
new in Republican France, and it has often been proved to have grave 
dangers as well as a straightforward appeal to all reasonable men. 
Everything depends on the way the new movement develops. If 
it leads to the peaceful reform of the existing constitution that may 
well be a good move. The structure of the Fourth Republic, as it 
at present stands, has flaws enough. But the dangers of a change are 
great. General de Gaulle, as a good Republican, will do well to listen 
to the paternal warning of the President of the Republic. 


No Ginger at Geneva 

Nobody has ever pretended that the International Trade Con- 
ference at Geneva will have an easy task in agreeing upon a general 
convention to 1educe trade barriers and drawing up a final Charter 
for an International Trade Organisation of the United Nations. The 
meeting is in any case expected to last for several months, But 


that being so, it is rather surprising that a quicker start has not 
been made with the bargaining. Again nobody expects to hear much 
in the set speeches with which conferences open. 


But more might 
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reasonably have been expected than the almost standard utterance 
from each country’s representative that freer trade was a fine thing, 
but that his own country had some rather special difficulties in pur- 
suing it. In fact, the liveliest items so far have come from the 
wings. Mr. Chifley, away in Canberra, has denied with vehemence 
that there is any agreement to retain some measure of Imperial 
preference, and has pointed out that, whatever the Australian delega- 
tion does, the final agreemenis must be discussed and approved by 
the Commonwealth Government.’ And the representative of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, in a curious utterance which, 
after a procedural manoeuvre, was delivered in the plenary session, 
attacked the proposal of freer trade on which the conference is based, 
and said that the only solution for the world’s trade problems was 
higher wages and shorter hours. The World Federation of Trade 
Unions is dominated by Communists, and if the violent propagandist 
tone of this speech and the breath-taking irrelevance of its economics 
are any indication of the line that would have been taken by Soviet 
Russia at the conference, had she been represented, it is perhaps 
just as well that the Russians have so far stayed away. But it bodes 
ill for the future, despite the fact that a tolerable world trade system 
can be built up without Russian assistance. And in any case the 
building will have to go forward with more spirit and boldness 
than have so far been displeyed in these early days at Geneva. 


The Monarchy in Spain 


A very interesting interview with Don Juan, the claimant to the 
Spanish throne, in last Sunday’s Observer clarified the political pros- 
pects, or at any rate the political possibilities, in Spain considerably. 
Don Juan was at pains, naturally enough, to emphasise his desire to 
return to his country as a constitutional sovereign, not as a dictator 
or an absolute monarch. Taking his stand on the principle of 
legitimacy, he insists that the institution of monarchy “ cannot depend 
on the will of a transitory majority ” ; at the same time he realises that 
there can be no restoration without the will of the people, and he 
undertakes to seek the confirmation of his position at the earliest 
moment possible. He hopes for the support of the Church, the Army 
and the industrial world, but disclaims the idea of dependence on 
the will of any of them, declaring, in particular, that non-Catholics, 
whether Protestants or unbelievers, should enjoy in all respects the 
same civic rights as Catholics. Don Juan hopes for an agreement 
between all moderate groups and between the thus united moderates 
and himself and, as might be expected, he deprecates strongly attempts 
at foreign interference in Spain’s internal problems. These profes- 
sions, of course, must be taken for what they are worth. Professions 
by exiled claimants are easy and familiar. But since these particular 
professions are in line with Don Juan’s interest, and also the interest 
of Spain, they deserve some attention. They have the effect at any 
rate of condemning to sterility General Franco’s recent attempt to 
buttress his own position by lip-service to the monarchic tradition. 


Mr. Wallace’s Visitation 


It is difficult to know what benefit has accrued to anyone from 
Mr. Henry Wallace’s visit to this country, apart from the pleasure 
which it may be hoped he has derived from it himself. In a series 
of speeches he has made many unexceptionable observations which 
were sure of general acceptance in advance, some foolish observa- 
tions (e.g., regarding the potentiality of irrigation in the Jordan 
Valley) and many observations vehemently critical of his own coun- 
try. There is a tradition here that Englishmen do not go abroad to 
emit partisan criticisms of their country, or its government of the 
moment, and those who do rarely fail to come home with diminished 
reputations. Americans perhaps do not observe that canon; or 
perhaps it is only Mr. Wallace who does not observe it. It is not 
surprising in any case that a man who commands so much general 
respect as Senator Vandenberg should lead a growing volume of 
protest against the way prominent or once prominent American (for 
British audiences have in fact been cheering a politician whose 
stock in the United States has sunk extremely low) has been talking 
about America outside America. Mr. Wallace is patently sincere, 
with a sincerity which seems incompatible with reticence ; it was 
the public attack he made as a Cabinet Minister on the policy of 
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his colleague, the Secretary of State, last September which led the 
President to ask for his resignation. There are matters of taste and 
ethics which Americans are quite capable of settling among them- 
selves. Meanwhile it seems clear that Mr. Wallace’s speeches in 
England have distinctly strengthened President Truman’s position 
in America. That provides considerable justification for the invita- 
tion extended to Mr. Wallace from this side. 


Coal—Foundation of Planning 


Looking for a needle in a bundle of hay might appear to be a 
hopeful task compared with looking for blessings in the February 
coal crisis. Yet one blessing has appeared, and that is that the 
whole structure of planning has acquired a firm and recognisable 
foundation in the supply of coal. A simple and tangible fixed point 
of that kind was precisely what it needed. The benefits are already 
visible. Everybody is now familiar with the basic official target of 
200,000,000 tons a year, and the industry’s success or failure in reach- 
ing 4,000,000 tons each week is getting its proper share of public 
attention. Consequently when Mr. Shinwell referred twice last week 
to a possible rise to 220,000,000 tons this year, thus giving additional 
support to a figure which the President of the Board of Trade had 
already referred to, the fact was duly noted. It is true that Mr. 
Shinwell expressed himself with his now, customary caution, empha- 
sising that 220,000,000 tons was not a new official target, and pointing 
out that there could be no certainty about it until the effect of the 
introduction of the five-day week became clear. Mr. Shinwell, of 
course, knows that the almost certain effect of the five-day week 
is to reduce output, and, to do him credit, he seems to be unhappy 
about it. But nevertheless he has given some measure of his support 
to the 220,000,000 tons figure. Moreover, the increase in the basic 
allocation to industry from 334 per cent. to 50 per cent. came into 
force on Monday, thus restoring the original Cripps Plan for firm 
allocations, to be supplemented in special cases from regional pools. 
Next Monday 2,500 cotton mills are to have their quotas raised to 
75 per cent. of their winter allocation, thus joining steel, which 
already receives that proportion under the Cripps Plan. All this is 
to the good, both for itself and for the indication it gives that the 
Government, having learnt a hard lesson about the necessity for stocks, 
is nevertheless checking its recent panic rush in the opposite direction 
towards over-caution. Stoeks there must be, but the right way to 
get them is to increase production, not decrease consumption. For 
that reason the pressure on the miners should never be relaxed, and 
the policy of the Government should always be a little on the dashing 
side of safety. 


Currency Out of Control 


A large number of law-abiding citizens, already made currency- 
conscious as a result of the Max Intrator revelations, must have 
been startled to read that British Forces on the Continent have, 
according to Sir Frank Tribe, Comptrdjler and Auditor-General, 
through illicit trading and currency dealings enriched themselves 
and impoverished their country to the tune of £60,000,000 in 1945-46. 
Surprised they very well may have been, but the real surprise is 
that the figure is not a great deal bigger. The probable explanation 
is that those who were seriously engaged in full-scale illegal transac- 
tions were careful to see that their gains were either in the form 
of easily negotiable currency or else in goods with a steady market 
value. It is probably true, therefore, that {60,000,000 merely 
represents the profits made by the considerable number of troops 
who were engaged in mild black-market dealings as a side-line. 
Cigarettes were relatively easy to obtain by the Army, and they 
sold in Germany for 6d. each. It was thus evidently possible to 
meet all current expenses without the necessity of making any 
inroads on orthodox pay. Many took advantage of the opportunity. 
In a short time the N.A.A.F.L, the Army Post Office, etc., all found 
themselves with piles of absolutely worthless marks, £60,000,000 
worth to be precise. In a rather different category—he had lost 
his amateur status—was the man who bought a camera for fifty 
cigarettes and sold it in London for £75. This £75 converted, 
unofficially, into Belgian francs became worth £100, which bought 
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in Brussels a sufficient number of watches to sell in London later 
for £175. Regulations, of course, were quickly introduced to stop 
these transactions, but by then most of the damage had been done. 
As Max Intrator has shown, there will always be a sufficiently large 
pumber of the public who are’ without any conscience when it 
comes to defrauding the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


The Unions Again 


No week passes without its crop_of instances that the trade unions 


| are the most backward of the major industrial influences in post- 


war Britain. The fear of unemployment remains the dominant 
factor in the minds of their members at a time when the crying need 
is for more men and more output. The strike of dockers at Glasgow 
arose from a decision, taken after due consultation with the Ministry 
of Labour, to discharge 500 out of 800 men who are clearly redun- 
dant. Every possible solution, except the obvious one that the 
men concerned should seek alternative employment, has been pressed 
by the men. The fact that the discharged men, despite a natural 
reluctance to change their jobs, might well find themselves better 
off, is ignored. Instead, it is suggested that more ships might be 
sent to the Clyde or that the Ministry of Labour should investigate 
further the question of whether redundancy exists—a question on 
which it has satisfied itself already. The ultimate absurdity of 
an extension of the strike to other ports, despite the statement of 
the Glasgow dockers that they do not ask for sympathetic action, 
has been avoided. But the strike goes on. From Wales comes 
another story of an employee of Messrs. Richard Thomas and 
Baldwins, Ltd., whose union threatened to strike if he was promoted, 
despite the fact that a reinstatement tribunal had declared that the 
man in question (an ex-soldier) was entitled to reinstatement in a 
better job than he held before the war. And from London comes 
the news that the building trade unions are reviving their demand 
for higher wages. To the ordinary citizen who, since many builders 
work in public, cannot avoid seeing just how hard they work, this 
is almost an insult. And since the builders themselves must realise 
that, given their practices and the shortage of materials, their industry 
contains a vast amount of concealed (that is to say, paid) unemploy- 
ment, some of them must feel a little ashamed. 


Victory over Vandalism 

The report of Lord Gorell’s committee on Nash’s Regent’s Park 
terraces, with a declaration of the Government’s intention regarding 
them is, on the whole, a reassuring document. The St. Marylebone 
Borough Council concluded that the buildings should be demolished, 
and that, ultimately, there should be erected in their stead “ blocks 
of multi-storey flats of a mixed character, with a proportion of 
hotels”; the St. Marylebone Labour Party took the view that the 
Nash architecture was not worth preserving. It is just as well 
to realise the dangers that have been averted. Regent’s Park itself 
and the houses surrounding it are an almost unique example of 
Georgian planning at its best. The symmetry is such that nothing 
will suffice but the preservation of virtually the whole. That is 
what the committee recommends and what the Government in the 
main approves. The present state of the principal terraces is 
deplorable, for many bombs fell in Regent’s Park and the damage 
to the facades was serious and widespread. Internally, moreover, dry 
rot is rampant everywhere. But restoration is perfectly possible 
and little wholesale rebuilding will be necessary. All the 
property is in the hands of the Commissioners of Crown 
Lands, of whose management the committee is disposed, justifiably 
Or not, to be a little critical. The Government will obviously have 
to provide much of the finance for restoration and it is naturally 
not prepared at present to commit itself to a definite sum. Many 
of the houses, moreover, are at present in use as Government offices, 
and once civil-servants are in they take a lot of getting out. 
But the main thing is that the preservation of this historic and 
singularly satisfying example of Nash’s and Decimus Burton’s work 
is now assured. One of the committee’s proposals, that one block, 
inferior in merit to the general whole, should be demolished and 
a “ Music Centre” be erected on the site, is particularly imaginative 
and attractive. A hostel for university students is also suggested. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


UDGET DAY is in many respects unique in the Parliamentary 

calendar. It f8 not only that there is a sense of expectation 
and excitement sharper than on normal occasions; not only that, 
it is one of the comparatively few days when a more spacious 
Chamber would be appropriate and convenient. It is also an exeep- 
tion to the normal rule that debate, controversy or contention are 
the very stuff of Parliamentary interest. Budget Day is by contrast 
a one-man occasion, probably the only one of the year. The 
Chancellor opens his Budget at whatever length seems to him 
appropriate, in the secure knowledge that a protracted speech will 
not cost him his audience: the Leader of the Opposition replies 
in what is almost a token speech (on Tuesday it was in fact Mr. 
Eden who did this in a graceful performance); and then, or very 
soon after, the debate is by custom adjourned—Members retire to 
assess the consequences of the Budget in solitary communion or 
family conclave—except for the Chancellor, who in modern times, 
as if to accentuate his special position on this one-man day, takes 
himself to the microphone, 

x * * * 


Mr. Dalton is not the man to let an occasion slip. He is a 
most eable Parliamentary performer, who matches himself to the 
hour with rigorous confidence. He made a very long speech, too 
long by post-Gladstonian standards; and it is fair comment to 
suppose that, if he had had something more substantial and more 
pleasing to impart, he would have imparted it in fewer words. As 
it was, he made the best of what he had, the at any rate nominally 
balanced Budget and the small incentives by way of increases in 
earned income and children’s allowances. In elaborating the case 
for a cheap money policy, in confronting the nation with the necessity 
for a heavy increase in tobacco duty, and not least in announcing 
the restoration of purchase tax on electrical gadgets—where a degree 
of embarrassment would certainly not have been unexpected and 
possibly not unsuitable—the Chancellor pursued bold, offensive 
tactics. This is not the place to discuss the economic merits of the 
Budget. As a speech it was robust and clear, though marred here 
and there by passages of a rather hollow jocularity. As a sustained 
exhibition of vitality it was a memorable achievement. 

* * * * 


Not the least amusing part of our Parliamentary exchanges are 
the spontaneous interjections. Sometimes, though audible on the 
floor of the House, they do not reach the ears of the official reporters, 
On Tuesday there were several cases of this. The Chancellor’s 
tribute to “that paragon of good citizenship, the married man with 
five children,” was accorded a warm and obviously heartfelt “ hear- 
hear” from Lord Hinchingbrooke, who had just joined this select 
and praiseworthy company with the arrival of a new daughter. 
A little later on, the Chancellor, in defending his increased Profits 
Tax, said in solemn tones: “Generally speaking, we are entitled 
to think twice, in our present situation, before paying people more 
money even for the same work.” Promptly, Sir William Darling, 
for once apparently inaudible in the Gallery, crowned the remark: 
“Except, of course. in the case of Members of Parliament.” Finally, 
Sir Waldron Smithers added to the Chancellor’s list of electric 
gadgets, which he had been pressed to exempt from purchase tax, 
the item “electric chairs.’ This happy thought has found its way 
into Hansard, but cloaked in an unbecoming anonymity. 

* * * * 


Sir John Anderson delivered a weighty indictment of the Budget 
on Wednesday with clear and deliberate eloquence, reinforced by 
great authority. There were useful contributions, too, from Mr. 
Benson, Sir Stanley Holmes and other Members. But to some extent, 
from a Parliamentary, though perhaps scarcely from a national 
point of view, Mr. Hogg had already stolen the scene with his speech 
on privilege. The House is becoming accustomed to this procedure; 
but on this occasion the Motion was moved by a Private Member 
instead of by the Leader of the House, which put Mr. Churchill 
inte a state of unaccustomed confusion. The Committee of Privileges 
are certainly having a busy Session. D. C. W.-S. 


. 
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A BALANCED BUDGET? 


R. DALTON is an example, and a warning, of the nature 
of success. He demonstrates to perfection how much it 
is a matter of fine distinctions, of boldness which just stops short 
of bluff, of confidence which just stops short of effrontery, and 
of pride which runs very close to a fall. He makes every use 
of his chances. He extracts every ounce of advantage from his 
position as the single man having possession of all the facts. He 
makes a virtue of every necessity. Even in putting a shilling 
on the price of twenty cigarettes, which to the smoker is the fiscal 
equivalent of a hard blow in the face, he creates the illusion that 
he is taking the sufferer into his confidence. He makes tremen- 
dous play with the fact that Budgets will now be balanced 
over a series of years instead of in each year, and blandly ignores 
the fact that this was recommended in the White Paper on 
Employment Policy of June, 1944. He points out that undistributed 
profits will not, like other profits, be subiected to a 150 per cent. 
increase in tax, as if that were a benefit conferred rather than a 
penalty grudgingly withheld. The menacing standard rate of 
Income Tax of nine shillings in the pound he mentions only in 
asides. He obviously enjoys himself immensely. He is called a 
successful Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he deserves the name. 
Such is success. And so much for Chancellors of the Exchequer. 
The fact is that this Budget, like most other Budgets, is what 
it must be. With one exception—the absolutely crucial exception 
of the {248,000,000 surplus—it is pretty much what was expected. 
All the forecasters said that the most that could be expected 
would be a slight decrease in direct taxation and a slight increase 
in indirect taxation, and for once their forecasts were right, for 
that is precisely what happened. Nearly everybody had expected 
some reduction, however small, in the standard rate of Income 
Tax, but, if that had come, the increase in earned income and 
children’s allowances would probably have been correspondingly 
smaller, so that it comes to the same thing. Possibly a psychological 
opportunity was missed here, for the Standard Rate of nine 
shillings in the pound is universally regarded as that great two- 
handed engine which stands ready to strike the income earner 
as often as he dares to raise his head. Yet, judging by the 
moderately favourable reception which the Budget has received 
in the country and on the Stock Exchange, the mistake is not 
regarded as serious outside the gossip circles in the Opposition 
lobby. Even the nonsense with which Mr. Dalton interlarded 
his over-long speech was expected of him. It was singularly 
dangerous nonsense in its references to what the Chancellor regards 
as the nefarious practices of shareholders and the Stock Exchange, 
and what investors and less politically biassed economists than 
Mr. Dalton regard as essential enterprise, carrying rewards and 
risks. Yet it was delivered with an air. When Mr. Dalton talks 
nonsense he usually knows that he is doing it, and his audience 
knows, and he knows that they know. It is all part of the illusion. 
Yet it would be quite wrong to be misled by the inevitability 
of the main features of the Budget or by Mr. Dalton’s bantering 
manner. The surplus of {248,000,000 is very important indeed 
and it is very doubtful whether the earlier comment on the Budget 
has properly emphasised its significance. It will be worth while 
to look at it with some care. In the first place the Chancellor 
can take some credit for the existence of the surplus, but it is 
necessary to be ouite clear as to what kind of credit it is. Certainly 
he cannot praise himself for the fact that the money came in 
in the past financial year to ease his problem. The surplus of 
revenue over estimate and the unexpectedly large windfall of 
£292,000,000 from miscellaneous receipts were more than 
enough to give him a flying start. And of those amounts the 
first was a symptom of inflation, to which the Chancellor’s cheap 


money policy contributes, and the second was the rightful quarry 
of the Treasury watchdogs, who-would have been much to blame 
if they had not brought it in. It is not for having the money 
that Mr. Dalton deserves credit. It is for not spending it—ip 
fact, for setting an official example to evexy potential saver in 
the country. It is only necessary, in order to gauge the tremendous 
importance of this surplus, to consider the effect it would have 
had on the Budget if it had been distributed in tax reliefs in the 
usual way. The standard rate of Income Tax could have been 
reduced by something like two shillings in the pound. Or, 
alternatively, every one of the increases in taxation under the 
Budget could have been avoided, and still over {100,000,000 would 
have been left for other reliefs. Or, to take another alternative, 
all the existing tax cuts could have been made and all the existing 
tax increases cancelled, and there would still have been a few 
millions of surplus to spare. The fact is that although £2 {8,000,000 
may not sound much compared with the £3,451,000,000 of total 
revenue it is enough to make all the difference to a Budget. To 
decide not to spend it is the act not of a joyous windbag but of 
a responsible man. 

Once again credit cannot be given without some qualification 
as to the kind of credit it is. The Chancellor said that it was 
his intention to balance budgets over a period of years and that 
he would have no hesitation in budgeting for a deficit in a period 
of deflation. In that, of course, he was quite right. But he need 
not represent himself as a pioneer in this respect. As a lifelong 
student of public finance he knows perfectly well that long-term 
budgetary balance, together with its companion device, the separa- 
tion of the current from the capital budget, has long been the 
practice of certain other countries, and notably Sweden. What 
is more he must know that, faced with the necessity to cope with 
a dangerous deflation, he would find {£248,000,0000 a mere drop 
in the ocean. It must be compared with the many biilions of 
dollars spent by the first Roosevelt Administration in its unsuc- 
cessful “ pump-priming ” efforts if some measure is to be obtained 
of the scale of financial activity which must be reached and 
sustained in order to influence the trade cycle. Or on a much 
smaller scale, the surplus may be compared with the 
£1,000,000,000 by which the national income is said to outrun 
the goods on which it can be spent. It is true that £248.000,000 
can make all the difference to the Budget of any one year, but 
in the context of long-term finance, on which Mr. Dalton now 
claims to be embarking, it is a mere token surplus. 

So much for the larger pretensions of the Budget. They have 
much substance in them, though not so much, or of such a kind, 
as the Chancellor claims in his more exuberant moments. As 
to the detailed items, there is the usual balance of praise and 
blame. The raising of the Income Tax allowances provides some- 
thing for everybody, and in releasing several thousands of the 
smallest Income Tax payers altogether it cuts out a lot of tume- 
using and unprofitable work, in return for the opposite dis- 
advantage of concentrating the national burden of direct taxes 
on fewer shoulders. Nobody can doubt that in putting 50 per cent. 
on the tobacco tax the Chancellor is right. Anything which can be 
done to stop the drain on‘dollar resources, represented by imports of 
tobacco from the United States, must be done. If the propensity 
to smoke is not reduced by one shilling of tax on the packet 
then the same nail must be hit again, and harder, next year. As 
to the increase of one and sixpence in the pound in the tax on 
distributed profits and the duty of 10 per cent. on bonus shares, 
they are a new development in the attack on the holder of ordinary 
shares, another blow aimed at the goose which lays the golden 
eggs. It says little for the Chancellor's foresight or for his sense 
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of justice that this particular exaction was accompanied with 
taunts. In any case, these come singularly ill from the head of 
the Treasury, which for years has been systematically rigging the 
market in favour of gilt-edged on a scale which would strike any 
private operator dumb. 

It is in the Government’s relations with the Stock Exchange 
and with the whole process of capital formation that the worst 
misgivings arise. Mr. Dalton has produced what, in the present 
circumstances, must called a good Budget. But, in his whole 


attitude to investment and to cheap money, he shows evidence 
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of a political rather than a financial bias, which must raise doubts 
as to how many more good, or even tolerable, Budgets he may 
be able to produce. He inveighs against inflation, but the effect 
of his cheap money policy is to increase inflation. There is a 
surplus, but there is no retrenchment. There is talk of reducing 
the impossible burden of £425,000,000 of cost-of-living subsidies, 
but there is still no action. In Mr. Dalton’s Budget, as in his 
speech, there is a good deal of hot air. That may be the worse 
for everybody, including himself, when he rises to speak next 
year. But the fact is that it might have been worse this year. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


EASURED by his own high standard—and so far as Budget 

expositions go it is high—Mr. Dalton’s speech on Tuesday was 
well below the best. The Chancellor has many little idiosyncrasies 
which just escape being defects so long as they are ‘held in check. 
On Tuesday they broke restraint, as he was afraid that inflation 
might. An easy attitude in a speaker is agreeable, but for most of 
his three-hours’ speech Mr. Dalton was definitely lounging across 
the table in a pose neither dignified nor effective. The three 
hours, moreover, was a great mistake. Mr. Gladstone could hold 
the House for five hours, but the fact of possessing Mr. Gladstone’s 
despatch-box (temporarily) does not confer that faculty on the present 
Chancellor, and in any case the House of 1947 would not suffer 
copiousness of diction as the House of 1853 quite gladly did ; it was 
the general verdict on Tuesday that what was said in three hours 
could have been said much more effectively in two. And then 
there were Mr. Dalton’s quips. In moderation his pleasantries are 
entertaining, even when there is rather much of a party kick in 
them, and do good service in lightening a serious deliverance. But 
it is always a mistake for a speaker to be even more amused by his 
own humour than his hearers are, and Mr. Dalton does not always 
avoid that danger. Even asides and obiter dicta genuinely amusing 
in themselves lose some of their savour when their effect is to 
lengthen further an already too long speech. 

* 7 * * 

The earnest and universal desire of Americans, I find, whether 
they share Mr. Henry Wallace’s views or not, is to drive it deep 
into the understanding of every Englishman that Mr. Wallace in 
America represents no one but himself. That, I fancy, is truer 
than we should normally realise. President Wilson once said that 
the office made the man, in a context which showed his meaning 
to be that when the man goes out of office his influence drops 
by fifty per cent. or more. For that reason Mr. Wallace, as 
Secretary of Agriculture or Secretary of Commerce, was a political 
force. Mr. Wallace, as Editor of the New Republic (whose circula- 
tion in relation to the size of the population is trifling) is just Editor 
of the New Republic. However, he has hitched his waggon to a 
new star; and that may make all the difference. He is, I under- 
stand, just off to Scandinavia in harmonious partnership with Mr. 
Zilliacus. e 

. + . . 

A case that has just been heard at the Montgomeryshire Quarter 
Sessions raises the question, inherently interesting in itself and of 
great importance to the public, of the duty of innkeepers and 
hotel proprietors. The facts briefly are, that on a cold day last 
December a Mrs. Owen, of Machynlleth, expected to be arriving 
at Welshpool with her children from London by an evening train, 
with a motor drive of some fifty miles before her. She took the 
precaution of ringing up the principal Welshpool hotel, the Royal 
Oak, to ask whether she would be able to get dinner there, adding 
that the train might quite possibly be late. She was assured that 
all would be well, however late the train was. Actually, it was 
about an hour late, but when Mrs. Owen and her children reached 
the hotel she was told that dinner was over and she could get 
She asked for even a cup of tea after a long, cold journey, 
but that was refused. She then called a policeman, who tried 
Persuasion, but still in vain. So the family went away hungry, 
but in due course the licensee of the hotel, a Mr. H. J. Pryce, was 
charged with unlawfully refusing by his agent, Mrs. Ruth Osborne, 


nothing 


to entertain Mrs. Owen (whose husband happens to be chairman 
of the Montgomeryshire County Council) by refusing to supply 
her with food without lawful excuse. The case went forward to 
Quarter Sessions, the defendant pleaded guilty and the justices, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Clement Davies, K.C., M.P., who 
observed that a sentence of imprisonment might have been inflicted, 
imposed a fine of £75 and costs. The difficulties of hotels in 
present circumstances are understood, but many hotels are need- 
lessly and unjustifiably arbitrary, and it is well that the rights of 
the public should be realised, 
* . * * 

The export drive is necessary, and nothing must be done to impede 
it. All the same, there are some exports one would gladly recall. 
One is the Encyclopedia Britannica, which, as most people know, 
crossed the Atlantic many years ago and is now the property of 
the University of Chicago. That, as I say, is generally known, 
Whar I, at any rate, did not know till I happened to be given the 
facts this week, was the immense activity the present proprietors 
and directors of the enterprise have generated. The Encyclopaedia 
itself is being kept up to date by the issue of annual Britannica 
year-books, and complete sets of the new edition are or will be 
on sale at £58. At the same time, a Junior Encyclopedia for 
children is in preparation (and almost complete). So is a series of 
the Great Books of the World (unabridged), round which will be 
built throughout the United States reading societies, which before 
long are likely to number ten million or more members. Then 
there is to be a Britannica Bible or an Encyclopedia Bible (I am 
not sure which, consisting of the Authorised Version, accompanied 
by a commentary embodying the latest accepted (or generally 
accepted) findings of modern scholarship. Finally, over 80 per 
cent. of the educational films in the United States are, I find. 
made under the auspices of the Britannica. 

* * *x * 

A manifesto which the Parliamentary Socialist Christian Group has 
just issued over the signatures of fifty Labour Members of the House 
of Commons, including four Ministers (and six from another place) 
contains one assertion which cannot be too strongly emphasised. 
“ Material ‘ incentives,’ now widely canvassed (it runs) may be neces- 
sary ; they will be wocthless and futile unless the extra effort is also 
inspired by a spiritual and social dynamic more intense than any in 
our recent experience.” If that principle—that as a matter of self- 
respect every job a man undertakes to do he should undertake to do 
well, that as a matter of honour he should offer in exchange for his pay 
not the minimum but a reasonable maximum of effort—could be 
established and generally accepted, it is a literal fact that two-thirds, 
perhaps more, of our production difficulties would be dispelled. But 
the problem is lamentably old. 

“.. The constant service of the antique world 
When service sweat for duty, not for meed.” 
That was written three centuries and a-half ago. 
* * * . 


A Convincing Portrait 

“ He looked strained and haggard .. . M. Vyshinsky in fact was in 
poor form.”—Moscow correspondent of the Manchester Guardian. 

“ Mr. Vyshinsky, who thrives on hard work and looked in the pink 
of condition, his pale eyes glinting from a rosy face through thick-lens 


spectacles .. ."—-Moscow correspondent of the Observer. JANUS. 
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PALESTINE 


By ROBIN MAUGHAM 


T the moment British civilians are not allowed into Palestine. 
But I was given an honorary commission as a major in the 
Arab Legion, and my uniform and Arab identity card allowed me 
to travel all over the country and to observe the representatives of 
the three great religions in the Holy Land. The Jews vary in type 
and outlook, from the old gentle Zionist who, long before the Balfour 
Declaration, entered Palestine as a man might enter a monastery to 
the sixteen-year-old Russian-trained gangster who takes part in a 
raid within three days of his secret landing. Generalisation is bound 
to be inaccurate ; but it seemed to me that the Jews I met in the 
settlements and in the towns could be divided into the same categories 
as the Germans I met in Berlin before the war. 

I found merchants and doctors and artisans who only wanted to be 
allowed to get on with their jobs. These were the moderates. Some 
approved of illegal immigration. (“It’s hard not to help your own 
people escape from suffering.”) All condemned terrorism. (“If a 
terrorist came to this house I’d give him away—if I could be sure 
he’d be killed and wouldn’t be able to get me for it.”) But the 
tragedy of moderates all over the world is that they are ineffective. 

I was in Tel Aviv during the period’ of martial law. “This is a 
punishment for the outrages,” they told me nervously while I was 
having tea in a Jewish home. “But how can we stop terrorism. 
How can we control the Jewish Agency? We’re only little people. 
There is nothing we can do.” It was the answer I had heard in 
Berlin, in Vienna, in Italy. It is tragic to think that many of the 
Jews went to Palestine to escape the evil of Fascism. For the sake 
of their friends still in Europe and for the sake, of their children, they 
toiled painfully year after year to create from the desert the orange 
groves, the settlements and the towns. And now the very same evil 


from which they escaped has visited them. 
Marching along the coads come bands of Jewish youth, tough and 


radiant, chanting their patriotic songs. The brown skin, the stare 
of hatred, the satchel and shorts, the pride and confidence, even the 
blond hair—all are the same as in Germany under Hitler. Buses 
crammed with school-children shrieking out their slogans rush 
through the streets of Tel Aviv. And the parents have lost control. 
(“ They have taken ovr children away from us.”) Sometimes while 
I was ‘chatting to an elderly Jew in the street, two or three boys 
would knock violently against him or against me and run away. 
I met Jews who were friendly, Jews who were nervous and hostile, 
Jews who told me (with a backward glance to make sure that they 
were not overheard) that they loathed the Jewish Agency. But every 
single Jewish child I saw from six years old to sixteen looked at me 
with unconcealed hatred. And every single one could speak only 
Hebrew. Fascism has come to Palestine. And the young Jew is 
potentially more dangerous than the storm-trooper, for he is more 
intelligent. The only hope lies in the moderate Jews, and I believe the 
British should do all they can to encourage them. (Anti-Semitic 
orders of the day only strengthen the position of the extremists.) The 
British should punish the terrorists as severely as they punished the 
Arabs before the war. They should be more ruthless with the 
terrorists and less hostile to the moderates. 

1 was able to move about in Jewish areas without danger (unless 
the terrorists were short-sighted) because I was in Arab uniform. 
The terrorists have declared war against the British. For the time 
being they do not want to murder Arabs. They think it would be 
a mistake to take on both the British and the Arabs at the same 
time. So their war is against the British. And our reaction has 
exposed us to contempt. The Government of Palestine has retired 
behind barbed wire. The police force and the main services have 
lost contact with the people. Confined to the security zones of 
Jerusalem, the Government cannot operate. But though inefficiency 
is the price of being on the defensive, security is not the gain. 
Military security measures in Palestine were brilliant. They are now 
inept. I got into most of the big Army and R.A.F. camps in Palestine 
without producing my identity card. I drove in a “ pick-up ” escorted 
by a jeep full of beduin bristling with tommy guns into the biggest 


petrol dump without even showing my truck’s “work-ticket.” The 
guard saw my men’s red kerchiefs and waved us on. (The terrorists 
often use disguise and employ Yemenite Arab-speaking Jews) 
One reason for the imposition of martial law was to “seal” the 
terrorists. Barricades guarded by armoured cars and Bren Carriers 
were thrown across every entrance to Tel Aviv that first morning, 
But I walked past the barriers into the centze ef the town without 
being challenged. The most efficient guards in Palestine today are 
the men of the Arab Legion, because they are constantly interested 
in their jobs. 

The indifferent security is not the fault of the British soldier, who 
has generally shown restraint and kept discipline while every day his 
friends are being murdered. It is the fault of our senior officers, In 
the same way, our loss of prestige in Palestine is not the fault of the 
hard-working junior officials in the Palestine Government. It is due 
to the weak vacillation of the Home Government. The permanent 
Officials feel they are being constantly let down by Whitehall. It js 
suspected that the evacuation of the women and children and “ non. 
essentials ” from Palestine was ordered because Whitehall had decided 
to impose partition. Then the Cabinet got cold feet. But by that 
time the evacuation was complete. (Or almost complete. There are 
three underground groups now in Palestine. The Stern Gang, the 
Irgun Svai and the British wives who went underground to escape 
being deported.) 

Every time the terrorists commit some major outrage (minor inci- 
dents such as shooting at night into a British camp are not even 
reported in the Press), the Government of Palestine issues another 
ultimatum. On every occasion the terrorists successfully diseegard the 
ultimatum and gain more renown with their supporters at home and 
abroad. The British are on the defensive when they should be on the 
attack. The Government’s decisions are irresolute when they should 
be bold. Both Jews and Arabs can see that our decisions for the last 
twenty years have been influenced more by expediency than by justice. 
There was once an expression in Arabic used if one really meant to 
fulfil a promise. “I give you the word of an Englishman.” That 
expression is never used today. 

The Arabs’ confidence in the Palestine Government’s ability to 
restore order has steadily been decreasing. They have every reason 
to be angered-with Britain. As a result partly of the incompetence 
of the Mandatory Power, the Arabs in Palestine are ill-educated and 
poor. Their politicians are provincial in outlook and lack experience 
of government, and their leader is not allowed into the country. When 
the picture of the Mufti flashes on to the screen of an Arab cinema 
there is a roar of applause. You can see his picture in every 
coffee-house, in every cottage and office. He will continue to enjoy 
the prestige of leadership without the disadvantage of responsibility 
so long as he is not allowed into Palestine. 

The Arabs’ mood is bitter. The worst drought for one hundred 
years has killed half the animals in South®m Palestine and ruined 
the crops. It was a pathetic sight to see the beduin urging their 
feeble cattle northward in hope of pasture. The peasants asked for 
relief. They asked for loans of seeds and foodstuffs and for water- 
lorries to fill the cisterns. When I was there no help had yet come 
and the Arabs said to me in their bitterness, “The Government won't 
help us because they want us to be poor and starving so that we 
have to sell our land and they can establish a Jewish State.” The 
Government has now decided to allot £P23,000 for relief. “This 
sum,” comments the Arab daily Ad-Difaa, “is only one-thousandth 
of the budget of Palestine, and less than one per cent. of the sum 
which the Palestine Government allotted for the relief of illegal 
Jewish immigrants, who are not Palestine citizens and to whom 
the Government owes no legal or moral obligation whatever.” 

The Arab view is clear. Palestine no more belongs to the Jews 
than England belongs to the Italians by right of the Roman Con- 
quest. The idea of partition is hotly opposed. Open covenants 
openly arrived at are impossible in Palestine because no leader will 
risk his reputation by compromising in public. Amongst the Arabs 
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igo the moderates are seldom heard. But there is no anti-Semitism 
in the unpleasant form it takes in Europe or the United States. 
Arabs and Jews work well together on ‘such joint enterprises as the 
Citrus Marketing Board. But how in ten years’ time will Arabs be 









, The able to work with Jews who can only speak Hebrew? Events and 
TOT ists propaganda are fast dividing Arabs and Jews, not joining them. Is 
Jews, Partition the solution? One thing is certain. Rather than inflame 






the hopes of the extremists on either side by promises which are not 







-ArTiery kept and commissions which are not heeded it would be wiser and 
orming, kinder for Britain to clear out of Palestine and to leave the Arabs 
vithout # and Jews free to work out their relationship. This at least would 





force them to face the alternatives: agreement or war. 


NATIONS AT LAW 












lay his 

s. In By PROFESSOR J. L. BRIERLY* 

bp RECENT decision of the Security Council makes it probable 

aia that the International Court of Justice is to have the British- 
? Albanian dispute for its first contentious business. Some account 

‘ It is therefore of the constitution and powers of the Court and of its place 

> in the new international order may be opportune. 

“cided Formally the Court is a new one, but in all essentials it is the old 

y that Permanent Court of International Justice under a new name. Its 

Te ate statute, which forms part of the Charter of the United Nations, is 

8 the the Statute of the Permanent Court with a few unimportant changes, 





and there are provisions in it which aim at ensuring continuity be- 
tween the two ; there are again fifteen judges of different nationalities, 
elected for a nine-year term by simultaneous voting in the Security 
Council and the General Assembly, which in this replace the 
Council and the Assembly of the League ; and there are provisions 
similar to those in the old Statute for safeguarding their independ- 
ence—for instance, they are not to exercise any political or adminis- 
trative office or to practise a profession, and they are removable 
only by a unanimous vote of their own colleagues on the Bench. 

Only States may be parties before the Court, but though indi- 
viduals have no direct access, a State may take up the claim of its 
national, and in international litigation this is a common type of 
case. The underlying principle is, however, that in such a case a 
State asserts, as the Permanent Court has put it, “its own rights, 
its right to ensure, in the person of its subjects, respect for the rules 
of international law.” Hitherto States have not been willing to allow 
themselves to be sued by individuals in an international court, though 
if adequate safeguards against vexatious actions could be devised 
there is much to be said for such a development. For the present 
procedure is cumbrous and dilatory, and the public interest upon 

































1ema which it professes to be founded is often little more than a fiction. 
wery As in the Permanent Court, the submission of cases is still volun- 
TOY tary, but the so-called “ Optional Clause” has been taken over into 
lity the new Statute. Under this States may declare in advance their 
willingness to recognise the Court’s jurisdiction as compulsory, in 
dred relation to any other State accepting the same obligation, whenever a 
ined dispute falls under any of four heads enumerated in the Clause, the 
their most important being the interpretation of treaties and questions of 
| for international law. Under the old Statute acceptances of this Clause 
ater~ were very numerous, and where these are still in force they are now 
ome- to be deemed acceptances under the new Statute; but they were 
‘on’t often accompdnied by reservations which seriously reduced the ex- 
| we tent of the obligation which the accepting State had undertaken. 
The Acceptance of the Optional Clause, however, does not create a 
This genuinely compulsory jurisdiction ; it means only that a State has 
1dth agreed by anticipation that in certain circumstances it will allow 
sum itself to be sued without the ‘necessity for concluding a special agree- 
egal ment after an actual dispute has arisen. The question of a truly 
10m compulsory jurisdiction for the Court remains the most conteoversial 
| issue of its future. 
ews The new Statute expressly states, what the old Statute had implied, 
on- that the function of the Court is to decide the disputes submitted to 
- it in accordance with international law. This is a fundamental and 
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a necessary limitation on the work of the Court, and it is important 
that it should be borne in mind if we would estimate the possible 
usefulness of the Court as an instrument of international order. For 
not all disputes are capable of settlement on the basis of rules of 
law, and it is therefore idle to suppose that the Court can ever 
become the universal method of settling controversies between States. 
The real problem is to distinguish the disputes which a Court can 
settle from those which it cannot, and then somehow to secure that 
the former are in fact submitted to it. But it is not a simple problem, 
though any prospect of making the jurisdiction compulsory will pro- 
bably have to wait for its solution. It is common to describe disputes 
which a court can settle as “ justiciable,” and those which it cannot 
as “non-justiciable,” but these are pretentious terms which only 
obscure the real difficulty. They are also easily misleading, for they 
seem to imply that there is some objective test by which the expert 
at least ought to be able to classify international disputes into two 
definite categories, and to determine by looking at the subject-matter 
into which of these a particular dispute falls. But this is an illusion ; 
no such objective test exists. On the contrary, any dispute is 
“ justiciable ” if the parties choose to make it so, i.e. if they choose to 
submit it to a court of law for decision, and that for a very simple 
reason, namely that, since all judicial proceedings must take the form 
of a claim by one party against another, a court can always declare 
whether or not a particular claim is well-founded in law. 

The limiting factor on the usefulness of this or any other inter- 
national court is that a declaration of legal rights does not necessarily 
settle a dispute in the sense of finally disposing of it, for it may be 
that what the parties or one of them is seeking is a satisfaction of 
some interest to which the existing law does not entitle it. To say 
that States ought always to be satisfied if their legal rights are 
accorded them, or that what we need is some procedure of com- 
pulsion to make them accept the legal position in final settlement, 
is not only impracticable ; it may also be quite unreasonable. The 
fact is that some of the critics of the present limitations in inter- 
national adjudication are really demanding, without being aware of it, 
that courts of law should play a bigger part in the international order 
than they do in the order of the State, and that is not a reasonable 
demand. They are misled by the facile analogy between international 
disputes and the disputes of individuals within the State. They 
overlook the fact that it is the exception rather than the rule that 
courts of law should settle the disputes of political or economic 
groups within the State, and that it is these, and not the disputes of 
individuals, that are most nearly comparable to the disputes of States 
with one another. Political methods of settlement will always be 
necessary internationally just as they are nationally, and the judicial 
method can never replace them. 

This is not to say that the present position is satisfactory. The 
freedom which States still possess to refuse a legal decision of 
their claims in a proper case is indefensible. But it does mean 
that the lines on which we should seek reforms are less obvious 
than is often supposed, and that it is not only the unreasonableness 
of States in general that obstructs further progress. The really 
fundamental fact which we shall have to realise is that progress 
towards a better world-order will have to be progress all along the 
line. The judicial side of international organisation is already ahead 
of the political, and a one-sided advance, even if we could achieve 
it, would prove illusory so long as the political organisation lags 
behind. 

The Albanian case is now sub judice, and it would be improper 
to speculate about its outcome. In any case we do not yet know 
much about the form in which the arguments of the respective 
parties will be presented to the Court. But a few words may be 
added about the procedure and the powers of the Court. The pro- 
cedure is partly written, consisting of the presentation to the Court 
of memorials and counter-memorials, and partly oral, the hearing of 
counsel and, if necessary, of witnesses. Issues of fact did not often 
arise before the Permanent Court, and only in one case did that 
Court hear the oral evidence of witnesses. Hearings are in public, 
and the decision is by majority vote of the judges present. The 
judgement must state its reasons, and dissenting opinions may be 
delivered ; in the practice of the Permanent Court these were very 
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frequent, though they represented a departure from the ordinary 
practice of Continental courts. The Court may award a money 
indemnity, and it may make an order for the payment of costs, 
but it was not the practice of the Permanent Court to do the latter. 
The Court itself has no means of enforcing its judgements ; but all 
the members of the United Nations have bound themselves to 
comply with its judgements, and Article 94 of the Charter provides 
that if a party fails to obey a judgement against it the Security 
Council may “ make recommendations or decide upon measures to 
be taken to give effect to the judgement.” What sort of measures 
the Security Council might decide upon if the case were to arise, 
and what would be the exact effect of its “ decision,” is left uncertain. 


ALL ASIA AT DELHI 


By IQBAL SINGH 


T is certainly paradoxical that India, though so long baffled by the 
crucial task of resolving the problem of her own internal unity, 
should have taken the initiative in bringing together on a common 
platform representatives of most of the Asiatic nations. But, then, 
India today is pre-eminently a land of paradoxes ; and occidental 
observers would be making a profound mistake if they allowed this 
paradox to obscure the significance of the Inter-Asian Relations Con- 
ference which has just completed its session in New Delhi. 

The idea which inspired the conveners of the Conference is not a 
new one. It has both a history and pre-history. For almost half a 
century now the conception of a united continent has been tempting 
the advanced political minds of Asia. During the interval between 
the two world wars Japan, urged by her own expansionist dreams, 
tried, though not altogether successfully, to popularise the slogan of 
“Asia for Asiatics,” and gave practical encouragement to Pan-Asian 
sentiments by organising in Tokio conferences of refugee nationalist 
leaders from the various Asian countries. In India, too, the inter- 


war period saw the crystallisation of political opinion in favour of 


some clear affirmation of the common destiny of Asian peoples. The 
late Mr. C. R. Das was the first eminert Indian to formulate an ambi- 
tious, if vague, scheme of an Asiatic Confederation in 1923 ; and ever 
since the idea has become an integral part of the foreign policy of the 
Indian National Congress. With the emergence of Jawaharlal Nehru 
as a leader of all-India influence, the Congress has adopted an in- 
creasingly active policy in this matter and has been advocating the need 
for Asiatic unity, not only as a temporary expedient for hastening the 
process of Asian liberation from imperialism, but as an essential pre- 
requisite for any stable world-order. 

It cannot, however, be claimed that even after so long a period of 
gestation the idea has advanced beyond the stage of nebulous 
generalisations, or that its precise implications are understood even at 
the highest level of Asian leadership. Indeed, it would be correct to 
suggest that so far the conception of a concert of Asian nations has 
been mainly the reflex of the negative factor of Asiatic subjection 
rather than affirmation of any positive identity of long-term purpose. 
It is part of the prevailing unreality of outlook that few leaders of 
Asiatic thought have considered the possibility that, far from bringing 
about continental harmony, the rise of national States in Asia may 
actually tend to further fragmentation of the body politic of this 
ancient continent, just as it did at a corresponding stage of development 
in Europe. 

The Conference in New Delhi has amply demonstrated this con- 
fusion. It was in many ways a classic of mismanagement, and there 
js no doubt that it had been called without adequate preparation. This 
was clearly reflected not only in the procedural errors, but also in a 
fundamental hesitancy of approach, The agenda of the Conference 
was restricted to questions of relatively secondary importance, such as 
racial problems, migration, transition from colonial to national 
economy, labour and cultural problems, agricultural and industrial 
reconstruction, and women’s movements. The exclusion from the 
scope of discussion of paramount political issues, it was widely felt, 
left the Conference conspicuously lacking in reality. 

There was another limiting factor. Although nearly thirty Asiatic 
countries were represented at the Conference, including six Republics 
of Soviet Asia and Outer Mongolia, and there were observers from 
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Australia, America and Great Britain, the Muslim League did Dot 
participate in the discussions at any stage. Its organs have variously 
described the Conference as*a “fraud,” a “ peopaganda stunt,” og 
even a subtle attempt on the part of “Hindu Imperialism” jp 
prepare the way for its economic conquest of Asia. In fairness to 
those who organised the Conference, it must be pointed out tha 
Pandit Nehru made every effort to secure Mr. Jinnah’s co-operation, 
but without success ; and that there are influential Muslims who, 
though by no means unsympathetic to the League, feel that the 
policy of boycotting the Conference was a tactical error which js 
likely to weaken rather than strengthen the League’s position inter. 
nationally, But whatever one’s views may be as to the wisdom of 
the League’s unco-operative attitude, there is no denying that the 
Indian delegation, despite its numerical strength and social eminence, 
could not claim a fully representative character. 

It is against this backgeound of limitations that the work of the 
Conference has to be judged. The procedure of the Conference 
was modelled on that of the United Nations Organisation. It began 
with two plenary sessions at which all the heads of delegations 
spoke. These speeches were of the conventional variety and con- 
sisted mainly of amiable exchange of compliments. There were, of 
course, notable exceptions. Pandit Nehru, for example, spoke with 
great restraint and sense of responsibility ; he made it clear that it 
was not the purpose of the Conference to encourage the establish- 
ment of an Asian “bloc” in a world already divided into mutually 
exclusive power-blocs ; and he was especially emphatic in dis- 
avowing any desire on the part of India to arrogate to herself duties 
of Asiatic leadership and declared that in the work of the Conference 
there were to be “no leaders and no followers,” but every country 
was to meet on a basis of perfect equality. This furnished a refresh- 
ing contrast to the Big Power complex so much in evidence in the 
debates of UNO. 


The real work of the Conference, however, was done, not in the 
plenary sessions, but in groups and committees set up to deal with 
specific problems. On the whole, their discussions were of a some- 
what abstract and, at times, even platitudinous nature. Two basic 
trends developed from the very beginning. One school of thought, 
represented principally by the Chinese delegation and the repeesen- 
tatives of some of the Middle Eastern countries, was insistent that 
the Conference should content itself with purely platonic and ex- 
ploratory discussions. This view was supported also by an influential 
section of the Indian representatives. On the other hand, delegations 
from South-East Asia and the Soviet East, supported by Nehm 
and Mes. Pandit, felt that the Conference must take some effective 
decisions on the major issues of Asiatic co-operation. This conflict 
of approach was significantly revealed during discussion of inter- 
Asian racial problems, when the activists wanted a resolution to be 
passed recommending to all Asian governments that racial discrimin- 
ation in any form should be made a punishable offence, but were 
defeated. 

In a profound sense, this divergence of outlook which manifested 
itself in the canks of Asiatic leaders has been the most interesting fea- 
ture of the Conference. It may even be suggested that its implications 
go beyond the present Conference ; that the rift between the older 
and younger leadership is symptomatic of a significant transition 
of the Asiatic mind. At Delhi the older leadership succeeded in 
exercising its inhibitive influence, but it was difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that this may prove to be a pyrrhic victoty, since it is 
likely to accelerate the deift of political opinion in Asia in favour a 
more radical and dynamic policies. 

The question will naturally be asked: What did the Inter-Asia 
Relations Conference achieve in terms of concrete results? Before 
we answer this question it is necessary to stress that the Conference 
was non-official in composition and that it had no mandatory power 
of any kind. In fact, its terms of reference precluded the possibility 
of any binding decisions. As such it could not have yielded tangibk 
cesults, and the proposal to establish an inter-Asian institute is the 
maximum that it could have produced by way of practical achieve 
ment. Furthermore, informal discussions among the delegations left 
little room for doubt that Asian opinion has not yet matured 1 
the point where one could consider any scheme of Asiatic federation, 
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g¢ Monroe Doctrine, or even defensive regional groupings as 
pealisable objectives. 

At the same time, as the first conference of its kind, it had a 
psychological value which cannot be exaggerated. It underlined the 
sense of Asiatic solidarity which had hitherto been only a sentimental 
assumption. During the discussion on Asiatic freedom movements, 
for instance, one felt this solidarity as a palpable urgency even 
though it could not be translated into effective policies. What is 
more, the Conference made it clear that there is no disposition in 
Asiatic political circles today any longer to tolerate foreign 
domination, or even patronage, and that from now on Asiatic nations 
are determined to take their full share in international affairs in their 
own right rather than as agents of Western Powers. 

Viewed in this perspective the Inter-Asian Conference has a dual 
significance. Firstly, it has been a portent of the heightened tempo 
of Asiatic awakening as a consequence of the Second World War. 
Secondly, it has served—or should—as a timely intimation to the 
Western Powers that it is in their best interests to recognise this 
reality of post-war world politics, not only as an academic proposi- 
tion, but as a matter of practical urgency. For without such a recog- 
nition they cannot effect that re-orientation of policy towards Asia 
which is essential for inter-continental co-operation and equilibrium 
on anew basis of equality. 

{An article on “Indian Background” is unavoidably held over 
till next week. ] 


TWO PAIRS OF EYES 


By LIONEL BRETT 


E CORBUSIER’S Vers Une Architecture, recently reprinted in 

Mr. Etchell’s English translation,* is more clearly than ever 
one of the half-dozen books on which our particular culture, what- 
ever one thinks of it, happens to be built. In these few pages, in 
his arrogant staccato style, Le Corbusier destroys the craftsman 
with the same finality as another Swiss-Parisian had destroyed the 
feudal'system. Just a century after the Industrial Revolution, the 
Machine gets its capital M, and soon after we find Dr. Herbert Read 
(in an otherwise brilliant essay)} comparing a modern sports car 
with Botticelli’s Mars and Venus. 

Even now, twenty years after, one wonders whether people realise 
what has happened, or are aware of the two pairs of eyes with which 
they have learnt to walk about the world. The familiar aesthetic 
of the human hand and the new aesthetic of the machine are miles 
apart and can never be brought together, because the hand errs 
delightfully and the machine does not. So we look at pictures with 
one pair of eyes and aeroplanes with another, and the world of 
painters and sculptors is separate from, and suspicious of, the world 
of engineers and industrial designers. This is a new situation, 
unparalleled by the old aesthetic feuds between, say, Gothicists and 
Classicists, which were conducted within general aesthetic conven- 
tions accepted by both sides. The pre-industrial world really was 
One World, a world made with hands, whereas ours is schizophrenic 
from top to bottom, the cleavage between the manual and mechanical 
aesthetics being only one aspect of the vast struggle between Man 
and Society. 

It had been fondly hoped (by wise men like Ruskin and Morris 
who saw what was coming) that it would be possible to partition off 
the Fine from the Mechanical Arts and to guard the first from 
pollution while allowing the second to go to the devil. It was this 
hope which Le Corbusier shattered by assaulting the Mistress Art 
herself. “If we eliminate from our hearts and minds all dead 
concepts in regard to the house, we shall arrive at the ‘House- 
Machine,’ the mass-production house, healthy and beautiful in the 
same way that the working tools and instruments which accompany 
Our existence are beautiful.” This is no mere theorising: you may 
ee the House-Machines any day of the week bowling down the 
Bath Road on their way from the B.A.C. works at Weston-super- 
Mare. In looking at architecture we are learning painfully to discard 
the eyes which enjoyed lichen and thatch, carved balusters and Adam 





* Towards a New Architecture, by Le Corbusier (Architectural Press, 
15s.) 
Tt Introduction to The Practice of Design (Lund Humphries, 25s.) 
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ceilings, and to look through the eyes which goggled at the Crystat 
Palace or followed the Spitfire across an arc of sky. 

But where is this process to stop? If we mass-produce archi- 
tecture (and we are bound to do so) must we not also mass-produce 
what Roger Fry called the artifacts, the pots and pans and chairs and 
curtains and all the other little things in which man used to express 
his personal taste? Certainly we must do so, Our best designers 
are now working for mass-production, and we shall soon be abie to 
possess an inkstand as sensibly designed as the G.P.O. telephone 
beside it, and as depressing. 

The process is equally extensible in the opposite direction. Above 
the Machine a Habiter towers the Ville Radieuse, “ pure creation 
of the mind,” with its merciless geometry, its grim platoon of eighty- 
storey office-blocks, and its honeycombed flats (appropriate adjective) 
advancing and receding along the dead-straight boulevards. Why 
deviate? Human beings are all about the same: size, have one and 
a half children, and (at least in Europe) like the Living Room to 
face South. If we start bending the roads about, some people will 
get a better aspect than others. 

In face of this violent onslaught a few people have flung up 
barricades and been more or less quickly overwhelmed. There was 
Ruskin, using hopelessly obsolete weapons with splendid panache. 
There was the German planner, Camillo Sitte, who tried to 
systematise and revive medieval town-planning and disappeared in 
a flood of ridicule fi-m which he is only now emerging. There 
was Frank Lloyd Wright, a great artist who has made a prolonged 
effort to translate a nostalgia for the primitive into words long 
enough to impress the young. And of course there are the neo-yogis 
leading the panic flight from collectivism. 

Latest and not least interesting of these resistance movements is 
the English revival of the cult of the picturesque, inspired by 
enthusiasts like Piper, Betjeman and Lancaster. Like most artistic 
movements in England, this is a literary affair, which has yet to 
transfer itself from the pages of the Architectural Review into the 
practice of architects. In so far as Sharawaggi (as the movement 
calls itself, borrowing an eighteenth-century conceit which at least 
does not end in “ism”) teaches us a painterly delight in what 
exists, icrespective of its orthodoxy, it may save us from a renewal 
of the fits of puritan destructiveness which have so squandered our 
scenic capital in the past. Its danger is that it is just a bit too clever, 
and queers the pitch of the good people who are trying to teach us 
the difference between good design and bad. Nor has this latest 
barricade much chance of stemming the tide of mass-production. 
“The gramophone, pianola or wireless will give you exact inter- 
pretations of first-rate music and you will avoid catching cold in 
the concert-hall, and the frenzy of the virtuoso.” Are we to accept 
this Brave New World of Mechanism, “admit the virtues of hand- 
made things, the vitality of organic forms, the nervous sensibility of 
the hand-traced line . . . admit all these virtues in the arts of the 
past, and then renounce them,” as Herbert Read bids us do? It 
can’t be done. People will not for long renounce on principle the 
things that give them happiness. Yet we know from bitter experience 
that compromise here is fatal—witness Victorian decoration, where 
the machine imitates the human hand, and Constructivist painting 
and sculpture, where the hand imitates the "machine. 

Obviously there is only one solution. We must restate the old 
distinction between Art and Craft, only now it will be clearer if 
we call them Art and Design. Art is the production by hand of 
objects intended to be beautiful. Design is the control of machine 
production in the, interests of efficiency and beauty. The visual arts 
are painting and sculpture, with what minor crafts have escaped 
machine production. Design is dominated by architecture, with all 
other branches of industrial design in attendance. Architecture (we 
must face the fact) has crossed over, and the architect (who has 
become quite a different kind of person in the last few years) now 
dominates industrial design as long ago he dominated the fine arts. 
This architectural revolution is some measure of Le Corbusier’s 
triumph, and of Ruskin’s failure. 

There is no need to feel that the sudden birth and rapid growth 
of industrial Design is at the expense of the Artist. The opposite 
is the case. The more conspicuous the G.P.O. telephone, the 
stronger the urge to possess a Boule inkstand. The more functional 
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our architecture, the more it cries out for the mural painter and the 
sculptor. The bigger and better our New Towns, the more need 
for the gardener. Within their respective spheres of influence there 
is no reason why the Individuality of the hand and the Communism 
of the machine should not operate more brilliantly than ever, so 
long as we remember to judge them with a different pair of eyes. 


APPROVED—AND WHY 


By SIR ALEXANDER PATERSON 


HE Englishman is never in such a morass as when he attempts 
to explain to the visitor from the United States or Europe the 
different sorts of schools that flourish in our midst and produce the 
sort of people we are. He explains with some misgiving that the 
“public school” is really a private school, reserved for the sons of 
the few and privileged rich, that the grammar school, so far from 
specialising on grammar, frequently emits boys and girls to whom 
the King’s English is still a mystery. When he is asked the last 
awkward question, “What do you mean by an approved school? 
Surely all schools are approved, or they cannot exist,” he is frankly 
puzzled, but at length is fain to reply a little extensively, “ An 
approved school is a residential school, so thorough and complete in 
its all-round training of habit and character that it has been approved 
by the Home Office for the training of under-privileged children who 
have been handicapped in the earlier years of their life. To such 
schools come two different streams of children. Some have beer 
found guilty of an offence by the Juvenile Court, others are committed 
by a similar Court for ‘care and protection’ because it is considered 
that their environment is such that unless they receive corrective 
training at this stage they will inevitably become delinquent and in 
due course be committed to an approved school.” 

Criticism is sometimes directed against a system which sends to 
the same school those who have actually committed an offence against 
the law and those who are in danger of doing so. The sentimentalist 
can complain that it is unfair to compel the children of poverty to 
consort with the children of crime. Those, however, who have spent 
their lives in dealing with the potential and actual child delinquent 
are quite unanimous in saying that there is little difference between 
the rwo categories, and that they require just the same training and 
attention. 

Disturbed a little, like many others, by newspaper accounts of what 
had happened at a certain approved school, I decided to bring my 
experience a little more up to date by visiting one such establishment 
that I had known many years ago. It seemed to me that I should 
get a fairer picture of an approved school if I could see it in acute 
contrast with the alternative treatment of bygone days. Anyone 
studying the records of small boys at an approved schoo] knows well 
that fifty or sixty years ago they would nox have been committed 
to it for eighteen months of training and education, but must have 
been sentenced for eighteen months of imprisonmeni and vunish- 
ment in the nearest local prison. 

Therefore I spent a morning recently at a local prison, where some 
forty boys were confined, and spent the afternoon of the same day 
in an approved school, barely ten miles away, where sixty boys of a 
In this way it 
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bait dangled before them was not a handful of cigarettes, but the Teal 
pride and pleasure of having done a good job, of having created one 
really good and perfect thing, rather than producing a large number 
of articles each exactly like the other. The school was concentrating 
on quality of work, the prison inevitably measuring industry by 
quantity. One was concerned with instruction, the other with output, 

The bearing and demeanour of the lads in the prison was as different 
from those of the boys in the school as children playing soldiers in the 
nursery differ from defaulters in a detention barracks. The approved 
school can claim that no less than eighty per cent. of the boys make 
good when they leave the school. That is a fine record, when it js 
remembered from what poor beginnings they have come. It justifies 
us in describing them as schools that are “ approved.” 

Finally it will be remembered that the boys in the approved schools 
are with other boys of the same age and type. They are all school- 
boys with schoolboy standards of honour and value. They tend to 
worship the strong and skilful among them, rating boxers and foot- 
ballers very high, and not thinking overmuch of gangsters and crooks, 
The boys in prison are kept away, so far as is humanly possible in a 
very fixed perimeter, from the adult prisoners, but it is impossible to 
guarantee that they never catch a glimpse of the occasional murderer 
or gangster confined within the same wall and possibly even in the 
same cell block. A young prisoner may return to his home and his 
home town claiming perhaps to have seen a local criminal, when a boy 
from the school can boast that in the gymnasium one day he squared 
up to a middle-weight who is not altogether unknown. Which is the 
healthier of these boyish boasts? 


NOBBY CAN’T SWIM 


By PETER FLEMING 


T may seem a trivial point to raise in an atomic age, but I should 
like to know why it is not compulsory for all ranks of all three 
Armed Services to learn how to swim. Unless they promote a civil 
war—and even then there would be river-crossings to contend with— 
the Chiefs of Staff cannot hope to deploy any of His Majesty’s forces 
in the field without first conveying them overseas. However much 
the next war differs from the last two, it seems unlikely that there 
will be any marked departure from the well-established precedent 
that our enemy will do his best to interfere with the movement of 
our forces upon, above or beneath the surface of the sea ; and this— 
unless he is a very feeble sort of enemy—will result in a number of 
sailors, soldiers and airmen finding themselves in predicaments from 
which they cannot, without swimming, even attempt to escape with 
their lives. 

I do not know, nor does anybody else, what the proportion is 
today of non-swimmers in the Armed Services. At a guess I should 
say that, leaving out the vast number of men who can just but only 
just swim, something like 20 or 30 per cent. have never swum a stroke 
in their lives. Nor does it make any difference to my argument if the 
real figure is much lower than this, for the point about the non- 
swimmer is not that he drowns himself, but that he drowns other 
people. The fewer of him there are the* lower will be the toul 
number of casualties he involuntarily causes; but that total will 
always be potentially a high one. 

There must be hundreds of people, perhaps thousands, who sgw 
during the last war the bad pattern of events which evolves when, 
in a crisis, the word goes round, “ Nobby says ’e can’t swim.” I 
saw it twice, and, though we got off lightly with only one : 
non-swimmer) drowned, the situations which arose seemed 
intolerably unfair to everyone concerned. The first evil effect of 
poor Nobby’s admission that he cannot swim is, almost always, delay. 
Even if Nobby is the only non-swimmer—and jt will be a very small 
or else a very highly trained unit in which rwo or three or four more 
do not shamefacedly admit to a similar incapacity—whatever orders 
have been given out, whatever plan has been improvised, must be 
changed. Delay, in more than nine cases out of ten, increases the 
danger in which the whole party finds itself ; so that even if the 
swimmers quite quickly contrive some way of overcoming Nobby’s 
handicap, it will not be before that handicap, possessed by one man, 
has reacted unfavourably on many. 
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Generally, moreover, the problem of the non-swimmers is not so 
easily solved ; it is capable of placing the commander, and to a less 
extent everyone else, in the cruellest sort of dilemma. X (to quote 
from experience) commands a party of 15 all ranks; Io can 
swim, 5 canuot. Their home-made raft has foundered, they have no 
other means of crossing a river 500 yards wide, the Japanese, in 
whose territory they are, may appear at any moment. What does X 
do? Order the 10 to swim for it and make reasonably sure of 
saving two-thirds of the party? Or risk losing the whole lot by 
hanging around on the moonlit foreshore until the swimmers, having 
somehow ferried Nobby and his mates across on Mae Wests, have re- 
crossed the wide, cold river to collect the equipment—boots and 
arms and rations—without which the party will be helpless on the 
further bank? 

My own view is that to put men in this sort of moral predicament 
js not good enough. The same sort of horrible situation can arise 
when a unit has wounded men on its’ hands; but at least these 
men were incapacitated by the enemy, whereas the non-swimmers 
are wished on us by the myopia of our own General Staff. Some 
time ago a letter appeared in The Times over the signatures of a 
distinguished inter-Service triumvirate, who were appealing—as far 
as I can remember—to the educational authorities to see to it that 
all boys were taught to swim, as it might sometimes be vitally 
necessary to do so when they joined the Services. Anything the 
schools can do in this direction is, of course, all to the good ; but 
if—as I contend—every man ought to be able to swim before he 
can be sent abroad to fight, the first responsibility for teaching recruits 
to swim must lie with the Services. You don’t, after all, appeal to 
eadmasters to teach the boys how to shoot, and one non-swimmer 
can do far more harm to his own side than the worst shot in the 
country. 

It so happens that all horses. and all mules can swim, though not 
always with a good grace; but if this were not so, and if some 
disaster at sea revealed that a high proportion of our animal transport 
was being ferried about the world without being trained to save 


itself, in an emergency, from a watery grave, my goodness, wouldn’t 


there be an outcry! Happily there is no need for anyone to 
take up these particular cudgels on behalf of our dumb friends ; but 
I don’t suppose that I’m alone in wishing that the Chiefs of Staff 
would take steps to make poor Nobby less readily—and less infec- 
tiously—submersible. 


SPEECH DAY 


By A. VICTOR MURRAY 


HE headmaster’s report was of inordinate length—eleven fools- 

cap pages—and he insisted on reading the whole of it. It 
was a regional survey rather than a report, for it covered not only 
academic successes and sports but the doings of old boys for some 
years back, the intake into local industries, the composition of the 
Local Education Authority, the overwhelming of the universities 
by ex-Service men, the educational implications of the Conscription 
Act and everything else. you—or rather he—could think of. The 
clock in the hall stopped soon after he had begun, and he may have 
had the impression that he had taken only five minutes, whereas 
it was really half an hour. There were 1,500 people present to 
listen to it. 

It was worth listening to. This was a Local Authority day-school, 
not yet forty years old, in an industrial area where there was con- 
tnual pressure on parents to withdraw their boys from school 
and turn them into wage-earners. Yet out of 417 boys it had a sixth 
form of no less than ninety-two, which is a higher proportion than 
many public schools. Moreover, out of that same 417 fifty were 
doing Greek as well as Latin, and of the staff of twenty-five three 
Were classics masters. Last year two Headmasters’ Conference 
schools, one a day-school and the other a boarding-school, announced 
that they were dropping Greek because no boys could be induced 
to take it. Yet in this town of clogs and shawls Greek was saved 
for fifty’s sake ; indeed not only saved but secure. 

Nor was it as if the Science side was neglected. Open scholarships 
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in science had been gained at Oxford and London and elsewhere, 
and there was an open physics scholarship to record at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. There were eleven distinctions in physics and 
chemistry in the Higher School Certificate. The borough is so 
generous with grants that any boy who gets a place in a university, 
whether he holds a scholarship or not, is assured of enough money 
to carry him through. 

The school was well supplied with societies—classical, historical, 
scientific, modern languages and a few more. The modern-language 
society oonducted a quiz in French which showed no lack of 
spontaneity. The senior-school debating society was very popular 
and effective, and one indication of this was a quite admirable ex- 
tempore vote of thanks moved by one of the senior boys to the dis- 
tributor of the prizes. Societies met on certain afternoons for an 
hour only, from 4.15 to 5.15, and seemed to be very well attended. 
The games record was also good. Every boy was encouraged (there 
could be no compulsion) to put in an appearance four times in the 
term on Saturday mornings, and as this was done on a rota system 
he could always be sure of getting a game. Apart from three school 
rugger fifteens and three cricket elevens over a hundred non-team 
boys were able to play regularly at cricket or football. 

There appears to me to be a moral to this story which was not 
pointed by the headmaster. What can a public school of the day- 
school type—such as Dulwich or Manchester Grammar School— 
offer that this Local Authority school does not offer? And if it be 
said that the boarding schools, such as Rugby and Repton, offer 
in addition the benefit of a communal life and of tradition, it may 
be asked whether the advantages of sex and class segregation between 
the ages of twelve and eighteen outweigh the advantages of association 
during those years with a natural and not an artificial community. 
And as to tradition, has Stowe, for example, as long a tradition as this 
north-country school? In other words, are not the alleged advantages 
of the independent schools something which the boys bring with*them 
from their homes rather than something which they take away? 

On educational grounds the value of the public schools may be 
summarised as follows: small classes and consequently plenty of 
variety and a high ratio of staff to pupils ; friendly and easy relation- 
ship between masters and boys ; good sixth-form work ; a close con- 
nection between the school, the homes and the old boys (there are 
disadvantages also in this); a freedom of experiment and teaching ; 
freedom from interference by a Local Authority. In the case of this 
school in question all these advantages seemed to be present. With 
twenty-five masters to 417 boys it was being reorganised as a three- 
stream instead of a two-stream school, and there was plenty of the 
necessary sub-division of work.. It was interesting that one boy 
(English) had taken Norwegian in School Certificate and got 
through. Masters and boys were on a very friendly footing, and there 
was a surprising amount of keen voluntary work going on out of school 
by both masters and boys. It was anything but a 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
school, The sixth-form work I have already mentioned. The old 
boys’ association had been got going again after the war, and sup- 
ported the school in every way possible and reasonable. The head 
had an absolutely free hand to teach and organise in any way he liked. 
And as for control by the Local Authority, the Local Authority was 
so proud of the place that it was only too glad to let it develop on 
its own lines. There was much less interference than some public 
schools receive from their old boys and from their governing bodies, 
and there was as generous a provision of scholarships as in any public 
school. 

What then is the moral? It is this. Given an enlightened and pro- 
gressive headmaster and given an enlightened and progressive Local 
Authority, the Local Authority schools have the future with them. 
They have learned from the public schools all that they could teach 
them, and they can universalise it in the interests of all classes and 
not just of one. Meanwhile, as all headmasters are not yet enlightened 
and as many Local Authorities come very far short of the ideal, the 
witness of the public schools is still inevitable and necessary, and the 
Minister of Education would do a great dis-service to education at 
the present time by discouraging independent and direct-grant schools. 
But when the Local Education Authorities and the heads do together 
cise to the height of this great argument we shall get a national system 
worthy of the name, 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


WICE upon this page have I vented my spleen against collectors. 
Except for the occasion when f ventured to suggest the taxation 
of football pools, nothing that I have ever said or written has exposed 
me to so much obloquy or so varied a correspondence. A letter was 
published in The Spectator in which an angry philatelist expressed 
the wish that I were dead. And one of my oldest friends, who has 
spent much time and money upon collecting first editions which he 
never reads, looks at me coldly now—not with the hot anger with 
which he would confront some Borgian outrage, but with the small 
contempt that one manifests for mean little cheats. It is no use 
explaining to such people that I have no objection to collectors as a 
class, but only to collectors who collect ugly or unimpoctant things. 
To them the objects of their own obsession are of immense importance 
and bathed in such beauty as the morning sun gives to the precipices 
of Cithaeron. Nor, I find, is much pleasure caused if I suggest that 
I like wealthy collectors and only disagree with the collectors who 
fall within the lower income-groups. Such remarks arouse class 
hatred and are not, when I come to think of it, strictly true. Since, 
although I have nothing but admiration for Charles I, who, in spite 
of the fixity of his mind, did certainly possess a most discriminating 
taste in art ; and although the picture of Mr. Pierpont Morgan croon- 
ing with love over an ivory Madonna remains with me as an 
attractive picture, there are few rages so seething as those aroused by 
the spectacle of a rich man who buys lavishly and badly or who does 
not even begin to understand the meaning of the things he buys. 
Even a mild person should become angry when he sees a millionaire 
using a Kubah as a hearth-rug in front of a log fire. Those are the 
sort of events which ought to force one to become rude. 


* 7 * * 


Having written harsh things about those who collect first editions, 
it is fitting that I should modify this statement and make amends. I 
am grateful to those who collect first editions of very important books. 
I can go further. I admit that it is not easy to foretell which books 
will eventually become important; and I must therefore include 
within the orbit of my praise and my apology those people who collect 
a number of books in first editions, some of which may eventually 
prove to be books of permanent value. It is not that I ever desire to 
possess first editions myself ; I prefer subsequent editions, which are 
often better printed, which frequently are so shaped as to slide readily 
into the pocket, and upon which I can scribble annotations and refer- 
ences without feeling that I have acted with the philistinism of those 
who scratch theie names upon the temple of Sunium or engrave initials 
on the columns of Persepolis, But I confess that to see the works 
of mighty poets in the form in which they first broke upon an 
indifferent world does fill me with a curious sense of exaltation. What 
is the nature of that-exaltation? It is something far more than anti- 
quarian interest or literary curiosity, although it is stimulating to 
observe the boards, the paper and the type in and on which great 
words first saw the light of day. It is something more even than the 
sympathetic reflection: “ It was in that form that Shakespeare, young 
and excited, received from Richard Field his author’s copy of 
Lucrece” ; or “It was in that shape that Tennyson first handled 
In Memoriam.” It is the solemn consciousness that great poetry is a 
rare and precious possession ; that of all the millions of poems that 
have been published, only a very few survive the centuries ; and 
that this triumph of survival exalts us as a proof and symbol of the 
immortality of human genius. 


* * . * 


This recantation, this song of praise, has been imposed upon me by 
a visit to the exhibition now being held at the National Book League’s 
premises at No. 7, Albemarle Street. In those agreeable rooms one 
can examine the first and early editions of the works of all our greater 
poets feom Chaucer to the present day. How awed must be those of 
our living poets who have qualified for admission to this company 
to find their works propped up in show-cases a few yards only from 
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those of Chaucer or Wordsworth. It must provide them with what 
Byron called “that posthumous feel.” It is indeed a stirring experi. 
ence to gaze down upon Lord Fitzwilliam’s splendid copy of the 
Caxton Chaucer and to read the words, “ Whan that Apprill with his 
shouris sote.” Did the fifteenth-century reader, as his eyes firg 
fell upon that very page, have any intimation that he was reading the 
first line of the first great poem in the English language, the precursor 
of the richest poetic achievement that the world has seen since Greece 
and Rome? I agree with the writer of a recent article in The Times 
that to gaze down upon that volume does awake within one feelings 
of mystery and awe. One moves onwards to the next case and looks 
down upon the clear, clean printing of the first edition of The Rape of 
Lucrece :— 

“Time’s glory is to calm contending Kings 

To unmaske falsehood, and bring truth to light. . . 

To plucke the quils from ancient ravens’ wings .. .” 


The promise of 1594 melts into the anxieties of 1947. And here in 
an adjoining case is a volume containing Obsequies to the Memorie of 
Mr. Edward King ; one scans the line “The willows and the hasil- 
copses green,” and suddenly the whole of Lycidas swims into one’s 
ken. With what love and delicacy were these books produced! We 
are unable today, with all our scientific and technical improvements, 
to equal a title-page such as that of Mr. Richard Jennings’ fine copy 
of Crashaw’s Steps to the Temple. And then come the fat fine folios 
of the eighteenth century. We gaze with amazement at the wide 
spacing and lavish margins of Pope’s Essay on Man: assucedly there 
was no paper shortage in those days. 


* * * * 


However much we may admire these typographical excellencies, it 
is always the human interest which rekindles our flame of wonder, 
It is a moving thing to see the 1821 edition of Adonais, the edition 
which was printed for Shelley at Pisa. “And that unrest,” we read, 
“which men miscall delight.” Strange that the second greatest elegy 
in the English language should have been printed in an Italian town. 
And fitting indeed that it should find its place again in London, with 
Lycidas on one*side and on the other In Memoriam. The smug and 
garrulous face of Coleridge looks down from the walls, in strange 
contrast to the tortured life-mask of Blake. We turn to exhibit No. 
207. We read a passage of prose: “... as a contrast to this vision, 
I have annexed a fragment of very different character, describing with 
equal fidelity the dream of pain and disease.” Upon the opposite page 
the fragment is printed, and the great opening line rings out: “In 
Xanadu did Kubla Khan.” Did the ceader who first opened this 
book, fresh from the establishment of John Murray, start with surprise 
at this astounding overture? Or did he turn the page idly, indifferent 
to Tsinan-Fu, knowing nothing about the person from Porlock? Here 
is another little volume which stirs wonder within us. A small deab 
volume published in 1827 by J. and J. Jacksen of Louth and entitled: 
Poems by Two Brothers. How little can either of the three Tennyson 
brothers, on that November afternoon in 1826 when the books were 
first delivered by the carrier, have foreseen that young Alfred would 
outstrip them all and that this small Lincolnshire volume would 
figure among the rarest possessions in the Royal Library? 


o * * + 


Surely, as Dr. Masefield said, “ much scholarship, much piety, much 
generosity” have gone to the collection of these precious editions. 
And it is not bibliophils only who will visit and revisit No. 7, Albe- 
marle Street, and scan the admirable catalogue which Mr. John 
Hayward has compiled. The whole pageant of English literature is 
here assembled ; the vast lineage of our poetry is displayed ; the 
difficult world which now encompasses us has destroyed, and will 
destroy, much that is of elegance and beauty. It cannot take our 
poetry from us. And we must pay tribute to those collectors who 
have acquired and preserved these precious things. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


“Call Home The Heart.’’ By Clemence Dane. (St. James’s). 


Tuts is a play of some distinction. In the late summer of 1945 Lydia 
awaits, in her parents’ country house, the return of her husband 
Colin from a Japanese prison camp. Their life together numbered 
only a few days at the beginning of the war and both believe their 
love to be dead. Lydia’s heart belongs to Roylance, who was her 
lover for a short period before being posted “ Missing, believed 
killed.” When Colin does return he brings with him Roylance, a 
fellow-prisoner whose sufferings at the hands of his captors have 
condemned him to an early death. In the first act Lydia, still suffer- 
ing from shock as the result of being torpedoed, sees, talks to and 
touches the Roylance whom she loved, young, handsome and 
debonair. But though the audience are aware of him the other 
characters are not, and when in the second act the real Roylance 
appears—maimed, twisted and smelling of death—Lydia cannot hide 
her revulsion, so that he receives a fresh wound where he hoped 
for balm. In the end he goes off, after making one of those pro- 
foundly embarrassing speeches which even the most talented 
authoresses sometimes put into the mouths of their male characters, 
to keep his appointment with death. Colin and Lydia decide not, 
after all, to part, and a spirited sub-plot, in which Lydia’s father 
and mother wrangle vigorously and realistically over the future of 
their dead son’s illegitimate child, is brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

This brief synopsis hardly does justice to a play whose dominant 
quality is a kind of ebullient richness. There is nothing niggardly 
about Miss Dane’s approach to either her plot or her characters, and 
the result, though somewhat shapeless, is nowhere lacking in depth 
or vigour. Her play has its faults ; it lacks a climax and the dialogue 
slips at times into a rather literary idiom. But as a spfrited and 
intelligent attack on half a dozen themes it must be warmly com- 
mended. 

The relations between Lydia’s father and mother are the best 
thing in it, and they give Dame Sybil Thorndyke the opportunity 
for a superb bit of acting in which she is extremely well partnered 
by Mr. Leon Quagtermaine. Miss Valerie White gives a powerful 
and moving performance as the haunted Lydia, Mr. William Fox 
draws a clear-cut sketch of her husband, Miss Shelagh Fraser plays 
the mother of the illegitimate baby with attractive firmness and 
Mr. Bryan Coleman and Miss Joan Newell do well in minor parts. 

PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


“Blaze of Noon ’’ (Plaza).——“* The Man Within ’’ (Gaumont, Hay- 
market and Marble Arch Pavilion). 


Arter all the Jezebel-painted, glossily suggestive musicals, after 
all the smug sadistic slap-me-down thrillers, after all the chintzy, 
patronising small-town Hardy annuals—what a pleasure it is to 
welcome a good, straightforward piece of American film-making, 
skilful equally in its technique and in the achievement of the common 
touch! Such, for my money, is Blaze of Noon, directed by John 
Farrow and set in the pioneering days of chartered airmail flying in 
America. The film in all simplicity unfolds the tale of four brothers, 
whom we see first as dare-devils entertaining fairground folk with 
aerobatic thrills. They are bound together by their love of flying, 
and when one of them joins a struggling airmail firm, the rest follow. 
One of them marries, and his wife, aftet vigorous protest, settles 
into the communal life of an essentially fraternal establishment. The 
eternal triangle is tactfully introduced, via one of the other brothers ; 
and in counterpoint death takes a steady toll from the dangerous 
all-night any-weather journeys of the mail-planes. At the end all 
the brothers are gone save one—and the baby son of another. 

It is indeed a contrived story—though neatly contrived. Its charm 
arises from the sensitive direction of a first-class cast, which includes 
William Holden, Stirling Hayden, Sonny Tufts, Anne Baxter and 
William Bendix. The last named is always a connoisseur’s actor ; 
at first glance he resembles a hairy jelly-fish, but at second and 
subsequent glances proves to be a supreme screen actor, equally at 
home with satire, comedy and pathos. The scene where he is sacked 
and grounded for dangerous flying is a splendid piece of acting, 
pointed throughout by Farrow’s directorial sense—the camera keep- 
ing its distance, leaving the space of a dingy airport office to play 
its Own part in the simplicity of the situation. Blaze of Noon (nothing 





in the film, incidentally, explains its title) is not a great screen- 
masterpiece ; on the contrary it is humble and unassuming. The 
story is, perhaps, no great shakes ; tut it provides a framework for 
a study of normal (and therefore engrossing) human behaviour. It 
is, in fact, essentially good entertainment, in the best sense of that 
much-maligned word. 

* * * * 


If The Man Within had come to a specialist cinema as the latest 
work of art from Pago-Pago-land, it might well have been highbrow- 
hailed as a masterpiece. It uses verbal commentary, artificial settings 
stylised to the nth degree (on purpose or by mistake?) and a great 
concentration on human relations in close-up. It is a costume piece 
concerned with complex psychologies—or should I say psychological 
complexes? A youth (Richard Attenborough) is forced into a 
smuggling gang before he has choice of action or career. He hero- 
worships the smugglers’ leader (Michael Redgrave), but, in revenge 
for an unjustly administered lashing, informs on the gang, his hero 
included. Thereafter he is on the run from the smugglers, the law 
and, above all, himself, for he is a moral and physical coward. In 
his via dolorosa he meets a country girl and a courtesan ; from both 
he learns his manhood, and, in the end, he refuses, even under 
torture, to betray his hero. It is a curious and disturbing film, not 
easy to analyse, creaking a little at the joints, yet at moments most 
engrossing. How much these contradictory qualities depend on 
Graham Greene’s original conception, how much on the script by 
Muriel and Sydney Box, and how much on Bernard Knowles’s 
direction, is difficult to determine. Of one thing there can be no 
doubt, and that is the superb acting of Richard Attenborough and 
Michael Redgrave as they depict their man-and-boy relationship ; 
to this, too, must be added a very promising performance in a 
deliberately minor key by Joan Greenwood. The Man Within, in 
fact, is a film which I tried to dislike but found impossible to ignore 
or forget. In other words, it foxed my critical faculties, so you had 
better see it for yourselves. Bast. WRIGHT. 


MUSIC 


Ir has not been an exciting week musically, and what had promised 
to be the big event was something of a disappointment to me. Before 
returning to Italy—though only for a time, we hope—Mariano 
Stabile gave two performances as Figaro in the Cambridge Theatre’s 
Barber of Seville. I heard the second of these, on April roth. I 
had never realised before what an urbane, how essentially cultivated 
a singer and actor Stabile is. Scarpia and Dr. Malatesta are not 
great or noble figures, certainly ; but they are—in the full and worst 
sense of that awful expression—“ men of the world.” Figaro, on 
the other hand, never ceases to be a barber; as an unscrupulous 
intriguer he has points in common with both Scarpia and Malatesta, 
but he remains a child of nature and his sophistication is skin-deep. 
Stabile’s Figaro had some wonderful moments (particularly in Act 
3) but he was very seldom wholly natural and there was that sense 
of effort and discomfort which always accompanies miscasting. On 
the other hand, Murray Dickie’s Almaviva is certainly the best 
English singing in London; he has lost his woodenness and gained 
self-confidence, almost a swagger, in his roulades. When he is 
on the verge of affectation and musical coxcombry his Almaviva 
will be perfect. The only blot on this excellent performance is the 
tendency to treat the humour as slapstick comedy. In the great 
finale of Act 2 some of Rossini’s best concerted music is sacrificed 
to effects which can hardly be dignified by the name of music-hall, 
Why? 
* * * * 

Ernest Urbach, in his Lieder recital at the Cowdray Hall on April 
oth, gave me the impression of being a dramatic rather than a lyrical 
singer. His singing of Wolf’s Feuerreiter ballad was superb, and 
his suggestions of the varieties of piscine character in Mahler’s St. 
Antony of Padua preaching to the Fishes made it clear that we are 
wasting a fine operatic baritone. (But a bass baritone and not the 
light baritone that his choice of register would suggest. Almost all 
his songs were too high for him and suffered accordingly.) Listen- 
ing to his Mahler songs—he sang Reveille as well as St. Antony—I 
was struck again by the likeness of Mahler’s music to Meyerbeer’s. 
St. Antony is the modern counterpart of Marcel’s Pif, paf in Les 
Huguenots—a theatrical genre-piece which relies almost entirely on 
external effects—and Reveille is an operatic scena, not without a 
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suggestion of the film scenario. Both songs would be quite in place 
in a sophisticated cabaret. 

* * * * 

Sir Hugh Roberton and the Glasgow Orpheus Choir would not ; 
in fact they were perfectly in place in the Central Hall, Westminster, 
where they gave a concert on April 12th. Their singing without 
words or music is most impressive, and they follow their conductor 
as no body of singers or players I have ever seen. Their tone is 
full and clear, their attack tremendous, and if they indulge now 
and again in effects of great brilliance but doubtful musical taste 
(or perhaps simply the musical taste of an earlier generation) that 
is a licence most great performers are allowed . Their Scottish songs 
are far their best ; out of the fullness of the heart the mounh speaketh, 
and virtuosity is reserved for such Sassenach works as Elgar’s 
Serenade. MartTIN COOPER. 

ART 


IN his time, Mr. John Armstrong has experimented in a number of 
different manners ; of these it now seems clear that his own gentle 
brand of inoffensive near-Surrealism is the one that has come to stay. 
In his recent paintings, which are to be seen at the Lefevre Gallery, 
he has happily relaxed the rigid mannerism of the “ mosaic” period 
that preceded them, though the essential mood of lonely, impersonal 
melancholy remains constant. Where, before the war, straying sheets 
of paper climbed the aimless eddies zmong the prophetic desolation, 
feathers now bend to the winds of the infinite, crisp dead leaves and 
their skeletons dance in the night. All is in impeccable taste, and 
yet, I feel, the power that comes with complete conviction has some- 
how remained elusive. The perspectives and arcades of Nos. 3 and 4, 
for example, seem wishy-washy affairs compared to the early Chiricos 
from which they derive. Despite such limitations of mood and 
mechanics, however, Armstrong continues to carve out a personal 
and individual niche. 

Also at the Lefevre Gallery Londoners have their first opportunity 
for a real assessment of William Crosbie—a name to which I drew 
attention nearly a year ago. It is a big show, and the work has been 
selected with a fine disregard for an easy success, for it would have 
been tempting to choose from this heterogeneous agglomeration of 
styles a smaller number of pictures that would have suggested a more 
coherent approach on the part of the artist. Mr. James Bridie would 
have us believe that “there can be few living painters less influenced 
by fashion or by example.” Faced by such a rag-bag of Parisian 
trimmings, we may politely differ. If, on the other hand, Mr. Bridie 
had said: “All young painters begin by paying homage to their 
elders, and the great thing is to choose the right elders,” I, for one, 
would have concurred. Mr. Crosbie has great vitality, excellent 
draughtsmanship and a rich Scottish feeling for paint and colour. 
He may well become a very good painter. 

7 * . * 

At the Redfern Gallery may be seen some drawings and water- 
colours by another stranger to London—Bryan Wynter. He also 
has been affected by a number of the contemporary influences and 
idioms to which young painters are inevitably subject, but in his case 
one feels that they have been assimilated and digested. There is a 
unity and a quiet assurance about these drawings which suggests that 
Mr. Wynter knows what he is doing and where he is going. I found 
them impressive. If anyone should feel like backing an outsider 
before the odds shorten, I suggest he takes a look in at the Redfern. 
Also to be seen here are some pleasant drawings by Michael Rothen- 
stein—the fashionable foreground tangles of which, however, do not 
always seem to relate to the more orthodox backgrounds-—and some 
cheerful gouaches by Elsa Vaudrey. M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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ON THE AIR 


Ir used to be an article of faith at the B.B.C. that no broadcast play 
should last longer than an hour and a half, the reason being, as 
Mr. Val Gielgud once put it, that “an audience finds listening to the 
spoken word for more than an hour and a half at the outside too 
much of a strain.” Personally, I have always felt that a good deal 
depends on the play ; ten minutes is too long for some of which | 
have vivid and painful memories. It would seem, however, that the 
authorities have recently modified their ideas about the limits of 
listeners’ endurance. For two months during the summer Music 
Hall is to go, and in its place we are to have plays lasting two hours 
or more, with a break for the news in the middle of them. What 
will be the effect of such an interruption on the coherence and 
continuity of the play remains to be seen ; probably it will not matter 
much to the kind of play likely to be chosen. Incidentally, what a 
blessed relief the suspension of Music Hall will be to the helots of 
the Variety Department, who must grow very tired of the unending 
struggle to cope with the dearth of presentable radio comics. 


* * * 


There can be little doubt that the decision to put on longer plays 
—a decision that marks a’definite step forward—is to a great extent 
due to the success of Saturday Night Theatre, which recently cele- 
brated both its fourth anniversary and its two-hundredth perform- 
ance. According to Listener Research, it has become one of the 
most popular of all radio programmes, with an average audience of 
11,000,000. That is a considerable and well-deserved tribute to the 
devoted labours of Val Gielgud, Howard Rose and all the other 
men and women—producers and players—who have been associated 
with the enterprise. In Saturday Night Theatre the emphasis is on 
entertainment. Most of the plays which have been produced belong 
to the class known as “ West End successes,” and few have been 
specially written for the microphone. The programme, therefore, is 
not one that has contributed notably to the development of radio 
technique. Bur it has done good work in giving listeners some 
acquaintance with a large number of plays, of very varied character 
and quality, many of which would otherwise be quite unknown to 
them. 

* . * * 


For its two-hundredth production, Saturday Night Theatre pre- 
sented Sidney Howard’s The Silver Cord, which was chosen by 
listeners’ plebiscite. I found the choice surprising, but the production 
was excellent all round, and was given added distinction by Gladys 
Young’s superb performance as the over-possessive mother, Mrs. 
Phelps. Then came a steep decline to the incredible fustian of 
The Passing of the Third-Floor Back. Godfrey Tearle headed an 
admirably accomplished cast, but I found the saccharine senti- 
mentality and maudlin falsity of the play quite unendurable. 


* * + * 


If the new series of talks on The Art of Living can maintain the 
standard set by Harold Nicolson in the opening talk—which is ex- 
ceedingly unlikely—it will be notable indeed. Mr. Nicolson’s talk 
was intimate, friendly and urbane, full of good matter and phrased 
with distinction—the very model of what a broadcast talk should 
be. Of two eminent American speakers whom we heard on topical 
subjects in the Third Programme, Mr. Henry Wallace seemed to 
me more direct and less inclined to lecture than Dr. Niebuhr—ard 
therefore more successful in delivering his message. 


* * * * 


From whatever point of view one looks at it, the broadcasting of 
Samson Agonistes was a daring venture. On the whole, I think the 
production achieved a fair measure of success ; but “the intensest 
utterance of the most intense of English poets,” as Mark Pattison 
called it, is at best intractable material for broadcasting. Most of 
the readers emerged with credit from the difficulties with which 
Milton’s verse confronted them. Stephen Murray as Samson and 
Carleton Hobbs as Manoah were, I thowght, outstandingly good. 
Olive Gregg seemed to me uncertain in her interpretation of Dalila’s 
character, and I found Ernest Milton’s intoning of the lines allotted 
to the leader of the chorus rather more than faintly irritating. Patric 
Dickinson, the producer, tackled the considerable technical difficul- 
ties with insight and dexterity. He had seven male characters t0 
deal with, and was notably successful in keeping them distinct. In- 
deed, his skilful use of the vocal palette was a striking feature of the 
production. L. C. LLoyD. 
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LETTERS TO 


BRITISH CULTURE OVERSEAS 


Sm,—A great deal of attention is being paid in the post-war world to 
political developments and their effect on the iclationships between one 
nation and another. Within the British Commonwealth of Nations changes 
are taking place which are bound to loosen the political and administrative 
ties that have hitherto held together its members. When schemes now in 
embryo reach the stage of fruition the chief bond of union between these 
nations, whether inside cr outside the Empire, will be a cultural tradition. 
An added importance, therefore, will attach to the cultural influence that 
Britain may continue to exert. Ceylon, which under the Soulbury Con- 
stitution this year reaches a new and advanced stage of self-government, 
seems tO us to provide a microcosm in which the processes of mutual 
adjustment can be observed with advantage. Our professional duties 
during the past twenty years have brought us into unofficial contact with 
typical representatives of the English-speaking community, both European 
and Ceylonese. On the basis of this experience, we venture to make an 
assessment of the extent of British cultural influence in Ceylon. 


The main agencies through which this influence has been mediafed are 
the schools, the cinemas and the radio. It cannot be supposed that, in 
Ceylon, English education up to School Certificate standard contributes 
much to an appreciation of literature, science and art. Even at university 
level opportunity to dévelop such appreciation is limited. Besides, such 
stimuli as are received from formal education are more ephemeral than 
ina Western country, where they are closely related to a long indigenous 
tradition. In Ceylon those cultural patterns and standards that endure are 
largely the product of later and extra-scholastic influences. The most 
potent of these outside influences is the cinema, and in this island it is 
true to say that the film is the only Western art-form that touches the life 
of English-speaking people as a whole. It is all the more regrettable that 
the best examples of British film-craft are seldom shown in the rapidly 
increasing number of cinemas. British radio is the third means of illus- 
trating the British way of life, but, in our opinion, its programme 
emphases are artistically deplorable. Even if we disregard the futile 
inanities of Forces Favourites, it is a justifiable complaint that the B.B.C. 
overseas broadcasts are frequently vulgar in conception and seldom of 
the highest standards in their own categories. There is no Third Pro- 
gramme alternative for us; and as a mirror of British culture, what is 
broadcast is as lamentable as we hope it is inaccurate. 


It is worth while to consider how poverty-stricken a place Ceylon is as 
regards cultural opportunities. Interest in music and drama is not lacking, 
but the vast majority of devotees have never seen a first-rate orchestra in 
action, nor enjoyed a production of a play, classical or modern, by pro- 
fessional artists. Nearly twenty years ago the Macdona Players gave a 
week’s season of Shaw. Nothing similar has since been attempted. During 
a war-time visit, John Gielgud was debarred from playing Shakespeare to 
civilians, but his Shakespearean recital was a notable event thoroughly 
appreciated by his English-speaking audience. Ballet is an unfamiliar 
art ; the local art gallery lives on local talent, and not even one adequate 
general library exists. In short, we live by taking in each other’s washing. 
Every year Ceylon sends abroad promising students for musical education. 
Their development is atrophied because, on returning home, they meet 
nobody more competent technically and artistically than themselves. 
Constructive criticism is denied them, and it is not surprisng that 
their attainments never reach the standard they might, given real 
opportunity. 

In these circumstances, are not our near-self-governing dependencies 
a legitimate sphere of action for the British Council? In fact, if there is 
dissemination of British culture in places like South America, is there not 
an obligation to do the same in countries which, during their long 
dependence on England, have been sadly neglected? We need Visiting 
orchestras and chamber-music players ; repertory players, such as the 
Vic-Wells companies, bringing drama, opera and ballet ; and the loan of 
pictures. Whatever may be done must be done superlatively well, and the 
cost, or the financial loss, must be a gift for friendship’s sake. At this 
Moment it is our American friends who go into our schools and illustrate 
the American way of life, and who procure for the Colombo Broadcasting 
Station complete recordings of Beethoven’s Fidelio, for example. We 
have nothing but praise and gratitude for their efforts, and we can happily 
co-operate with them. But it is high time British folk took a hand them- 
selves, lest, in the words of John Still, one of Ceylon’s archaeological 
chroniclers, the sole surviving evidence of England’s influence shall be the 
game of cricket—Yours faithfully, T. EDEN and R. CHILD. 


St Coombs, Talawakelle, Ceylon 
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THE EDITOR 


THE MIDDLE OF THE ROAD 


S1r,—On several occasions during the past year or so, you have done 
me the honour of publishing my letters on the need for a policy on which 
all progressive, non-Socialist eleménts in the country could unite with 
some political effect. It is thus not surprising that I thought the 
publication of Design for Freedom was exactly what was needed. When, 
therefore, in your leading article last week I find you just dismissing 
it with the sentence, “Captain Peter Thorneycroft’s well-intentioned 
‘Design for Freedom’ has fallen completely flat,” I feel both entitled 
and bound to register my protest. Firstly, I deny that it has fallen so 
very flat. At any rate I am told that the number of copies ordered will 
soon reach six figures and that it is arousing deep interest throughout 
the country. Secondly, what was expected of it—an immediate Con- 
servative-Liberal alliance? Such an unlikely happening is surely out of 
the question in view of the standpoints taken up by the leaders of the 
two parties. No, the first publication of the Design for Freedom Com- 
mittee is but the start of a movement which, I suggest, will grow into 
great significance when the General Election comes upon us. I am 
more than ever sure, as a result of the recent crisis, that there is a 
great body of middle-of-the-road opinion which is awaiting a new deal 
from the politicians. Whether the Liberal or Conservative parties will 
grasp this rare opportunity we shall see; that will be the crux of the 
next General Election. Meanwhile, leaders of moderate opinion—such 
as yourself, Sir, for example—should encourage rather than belittle one 
of the most hopeful signs of the times.—Yours faithfully, 
C. G. CoLcLouGu. 
Rivers End, Blacksmiths Lane, Laleham-on-Thames, Middlesex. 


DIMINISHING WATER SUPPLIES 


Sir—It is good, though disturbing, to read Sir Norman Bennett's 
protests against our reckless squandering of natural resources. His 
list is obviously not intended to be exhaustive, but it does unfortunately 
omit one which will become of ever more vital concern to the life of this 
country—our water supplies. Owing to the recent floods it is possible 
that catchment boards may be induced still further to belie their name 
by making yet more lavish provision to discharge flood-waters to the 
sea. This is already happening in this area, partly as a result of our 
floods last year. 

There is no doubt that the underground water resources of this 
country are being steadily reduced, i.e. we are taking out more than 
we are allowing to sink in, and this at an ever increasing pace. Housing 
and tarmac, drainage, deeper boreholes for more abundant supplies 
and the activities of the catchment boards in cleaning out the upper 
watercourses—these are some of the agencies working to lower water- 
levels and subsoil supplies. There is only one result of such a policy, 
and desiccation tends to show its effects on vegetation and agriculture 
with unexpected suddenness and when remedial measures may be 
too late. Before it is too late the public should insist on adequate steps 
being taken to conserve our water supplies, and not let short-term 
policies cause irreversible and catastrophic changes to take place.— 
Yours faithfully, W. N. Leek. 

Dingle House, Winsford, Cheshire. 


INCONSISTENCY IN PALESTINE 
Six,—Brigadier Longrigg’s regard for accuracy is sufficiently characterised 
by his describing the Jews, who have an historic connection with Palesting 
of 3,000 years and had the only independent State that ever existed in thet 
country, as “the invading Zionist community.” His contrast of the 
attitude of the British authorities to the Arab rebels in 1936-39 and to 
the outrages now committed by Jewish terrorists is based upon inadequate 
data. The Arab rebels (helped and financed by Nazi Germany and 
Fascist Italy) fought against the Mandate policy approved by the League 
of Nations; the Jewish terrorists are fighting against Britain’s violation 
of that policy. The outrages committed by the Arab rebels were instigated 
and approved by the Arab leaders; those committed by Jewish terrorists 
have been repeatedly condemned and denounced by the Jewish Agency 
and all other Jewish authorities in Palestine and throughout the world 
From April, 1936, to November, 1937, not a single Arab guilty of 
murder was sentenced to death; and of the fifty condemned to death 
in 1938 only a few were executed. In the case of Jewish terrorists 
sentence of death has been passed, although there was no proof of 
murder (as, for instance, in the case of Dov Gruner, who fought 
throughout the war on the side of Britain).—Yours faithfully, 

29 Pattison Road, N.W.2 ISRAEL COHEN. 
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£ir,—Brigadier Longrigg is angry because, in his opinion, too few 
“mulitant Zionists” in Palestine have been condemned to death and 
100 few executed. Is it right or seemly for any citizen here to put 
pressure on the Palestine Courts, the High Commissioner and the 
General Officer Commanding to deflect the course of justice and the 
exercise of the prerogative of mercy? And would Brigadier Longrigg 
venture to advise the British Courts and the Home Secretary as to 
how they should carry out their duties?—Your obedient servant, 
37 Gresham Gardens, N.W. 11. SAMSON WRIGHT. 


THE FUTURE OF CYPRUS 


Si1r,—I am glad that my article on Cyprus, in your issue of March 28th, 
has given to Mr. Rossides the opportunity of expounding his point 
of view on the future of that island—a point of view which has 
received in the English Press insufficient attention. Nor do I mind 
his apparently taking exception to my use of the word “ Greek- 
speaking” in relation to the majority of Cypriots. When, how- 
ever, he claims that this majority is “Greek in every aspect,” 
surely he overlooks the not unimportant fact, the fact which I had 
in mind, of nationality? A Cypriot, whether speaking Greek or 
Turkish, is a British subject. And how comes it, by the way, that 
the Cypriot delegation which recently visited London could, if “ Greek 
in every aspect,” call itself the “National Delegation of Cyprus ”? 

But I am not concerned here to traverse Mr. Rossides’ views, which 
obviously commend themselves to a good proportion of intelligent 
Britons. It is, incidentally, ironical that in your last issue Mr. Rossides’ 
letter should be followed by an extremely timely letter from Brigadier 
S. H. Longrigg on the subject of the treatment of the majority in 
Palestine. The proximity of that letter to that of Mr. Rossides, who 
writés of “the principle of self-determination so promptly applied 
10 the peoples of Asia and Africa,” must surely draw a bleak smile 
from the Arabs of Palestine.—I am, Sir, &c., 

130 Wood Street, Barnet, Herts. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR BRITISH ARTISTS 


Sir.—Mr. Middleton does well to emphasise the opportunity now offered 
to London “to assume the cultural leadership of Europe” so long held 
by Paris, but we should not forget that, while the latter city remained 
the art-centre of Europe, she saw to it that her European customers 
purchased “home produce,” and when, during the years immediately 
prior to the last war, the French dealers were gradually transferring 
their headquarters to London, it was with the self-same patriotic motives 
which prompted, not their change of Art, but merely address. I can 
see the same thing happening again, for as a nation we are still lamentably 
unaware of native talent, and might be well content to furnish a shop 
window for foreign artists. To illustrate the snob value still attached 
io Continental painting, I was cynically amused to hear of a wealthy 
London business-man who has just commissioned a friend of mine to 
procure for him a suitable picture for his luxurious town flat; not 
from the well-stocked dealers’ galleries at his very door-step, but from 
—Paris! This overseas search may give point to Mr. Middleton's doubt- 
ful stricture that “our public but seldom see work from abroad,” but I 
would hazard a guess that London has seen more representative French 
painting in the past year than the French public has seen of British 
art in last thirty years! By all means let us expand and extol “the 
School of London,” but let us see that British painting is well to the 
fore when Continental visitors converge on London.—Yours, &c., 
Old Laundry Cottage, Midhurst, Sussex. ADRIAN HILL. 


KENNETH WILLIAMS. 
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ASPECTS OF MINING 


Sir,—Having only just had the letter from Mr. Smart, in your issye 
of March 7th, brought to my notice, I should like to put forward 
one or two points of interest which may not be widely known outside 
the industry. In reply to the repeated accusation of gross al senteeism, 
which is continually hurled at the miner, it must be remembered that 
before the war no miner ever worked a six-day week. In this area 
the men considered themselves lucky to have worked three shifts 
a week, while the remainder was on the dole. On the outbreak of 
war these men, like many in other industries, commenced on a full 
six-day week, and have been carrying on for seven years now. It jg 
not an exaggeration to say that six days, especially on present rations, 
is too much for any underground miner, and anyone who could see 
the conditions under which these men work would certainly agree. The 
average age of these coal-fillers is now in the region of forty, whereas 
before the war it was nearer thirty-three. 

The mining community do realise that the prosperity of the country 
depends upon their efforts, and they are making a great effort to meet 
the vastly increased demand for coal. Does the increase in output, 
which has been rising for the past eighteen months, especially during 
the recent bad weather, really show a gross lack of effort? The steadily 
rising intake of recruits cannot produce any substantial rise in production 
at once. Work at the coal-face is very skilled, and should unskilled 
men be drafted into such work, without adequate. training, the accident 
rate, already far too high, would be accentuated. 

A word on mechanisation. Mr. Smart states: “During the past 
eight years considerable expansion has taken »place in mining mechanisa- 
tion” and yet in a previous letter (Spectator, Oct. 25th, 1946) he gives 
the following figures for pits using coal-cutters, 1938—927 ; 1944—938, 
Hardly “considerable expansion” for six of the past eight years! 
Many miners have some doubt as to the advisability of introducing 
all this wonderful machinery ; they realise it is inevitable with man- 
power so low, but in America, where the pits are in an advanced stage 
of mechanisation, the accident rate is also well above our own. One 
illustration may serve. The vibration set up by some of these machines 
that cut and fill the coal and the speed at which they work cause the 
roof above the men to crumble and break more rapidly than under the 
old pick-and-shovel method, when the men had more time to prop 
the roof and make it secure. 

The miner’s allowance of coal has repeatedly been abused ; so may 
I bring a few points to your notice. Only miners who are householders 
are entitled to the special allowance of ten tons per annum, with no 
additions, and in many colliery villages this has to provide all forms 
ef heating and is the only means of cooking available. As a Bevin Boy 
I have been impressed most by the fact that before the war, when 
supplies were plentiful, one never saw a mention of the efforts of the 
mining community, nor was there any question of the miner receiving 
thanks for his efforts in supplying the nation. Now because people 
are suffering from a shortage of coal the miners are told they must 
display far greater awareness of their responsibilities. What did the 
nation care about the miner before the war? It is this unfair criticism 
from people who have no idea of the working conditions that makes 
the miner so embittered against society generally —Yours faithfully, 

B. JOHNSON. 


26 East Crescent, Duckmanton, Chesterfield, Derbyshire. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS’ FATE 


Sir,—Is there not another possible solution of the problem posed in 
Dr. Terry Thomas’s admirable and timely article on “ Grammar Schools’ 
Fate”? The problem is how to maintain the standard of the best 
secondary schools in our statutory system now that secondary education 
has become the birthright of every boy and girl. The solution offered 
by Dr. Thomas is to prefer the existing “grammar school” type t 
the “technical” and “modern” types of secondary school, or 
“ multilateral” schools. But the conclusion I draw from Dr. Thomas’s 
facts is that, if the quality of our best secondary education (and parucu- 
Jarly that of intending undergraduates) is to be maintained, our Local 
Education Authorities and the Ministry of Education must foster—not 
all grammar schools as such in preference to technical or modem 
schools, of which we have had comparatively little experience in this 
country but—those higher secondary scheols in which ex-primary pupils 
who belong to the ablest 5 per cent. of their age-group and who look 
forward to a university education should receive, from 13 plus 1 
18 plus, as good a preparation for it as if they had been brought up im 
a leading public school. Many of these higher secondary schools should 
be boarding schools; and their staffs should enjoy conditions of service 
equal to those of masters and mistresses in the best independent schools, 
Sea View, Isle of Wight. MAXWELL GARNETT. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
WORLD FREEDOM FROM WANT 


si,—In your admirable article of 28/3/47, Trade Targets, there is just 
one point I would query. It was stated therein that the standard of 
living of all Asiatic peoples can and will be raised and their productive 
capacity increased accordingly, though not in the near future. This 
event is, I fear, impossible for centuries to come, simply because these 
countries, e.g., China, Japan, India, are heavily over-populated and practise 
ynzestrained reproduction so their populations increase and will increase 
as fast as any feasible economic development. This was recognised as 
regards India by the Royal Commission of Agriculture’s Report of 1928-29, 
paragraph 499, and in the books on China of J. O. P. Bland, formerly 
The Times correspondent there. The general adoption of birth control 
in Asia, a result which could be brought about only by widespread 
education, is a condition precedent to any rise in the standard of living. 
Such adoption, however, will take a very long time to bring about. Also 
the economic possibilities of India and probably China are very 
limited. 

Sir Jéhn Megaw, I.M.S. retired, Professor A. V. Hill in his addresses 
on India and Lord Cherwell in recent debates in Parliament express such 
views. Vide also World Population, Carr-Saunders. It is pathetic how 
the Hot Springs Conference, F.A.O., Mr. Attlee, Sir John Boyd Orr and 
the food and agricultural experts have held out a glowing prospect of 
the whole world made free from want in the not so distant future by 
scientific, agricultural and other development and international action for 
supply of foodstuffs to sub-standard countries. The objective is imprac- 
ticable. Whatever is done, the peoples of Asia will long continue in their 
present c@idition of mass under-nutrition, and, as population can never 
exceed food supply, Nature will continue to sweep off periodically the 
excess mouths by her age-long rough remedies of famine, pestilence and 
war.—Yours, &c., JAMES P. BRANDER. 

Le ndon, W.2. 


BANK HOLIDAY CROWDING 


Sir,—I have just returned from a Bank Holiday week-end, and sufiered 
with others the usual discomforts of overcrowding and delay which 
nowadays accompany such occasions. Are not Bank Holidays the kernel 
of the “staggering” problem, and has not the time now come to 
review their practicability and usefulness? In a small and largely 
tural society, public holidays are practicable since, even if everyone is 
on holiday at the same time, no great overcrowding results. In a 
populous urban society, and particularly in a sprawling monstrosity like 
the London area, the problem is quite different. Here, if everyone 
(except those maintaining essential services) is on holiday at once, all 
services become impossibly overstrained, and general discomfort is 
inevitable. 

There seem to be three possible solutions:—(1) to maintain the 
present Bank Holiday arrangements, and endeavour to increase all 
services—transport, catering, etc—to meet the abnormal requirements ; 
(2) to stagger Bank Holidays on a local or type-of-work basis, or (3) to 
abolish Bank Holidays altogether, and add the days of holiday to each 
individual’s annual holiday allowance. All these solutions have imme- 
diate and serious objections—practical, religious and commercial—and 
all are drastically untraditional. I would suggest, however, that (1) 
presents quite insuperable practical difficulties, and would be hkely to 
lead to a vicious circle of “ peak travelling.” Thus, if we are to avoid 
in the future the real djscomfort which for most people is the bane 
(though for a few it is the spice) of Bank Holiday times, a choice between 
(2) and (3) seems inevitable. In these days of planning, cannot a 
practicable solution be found?—yYours faithfully, 

40 Pembridge Villas, Notting Hill, W. rr. 


CRITICISM AND FAITH 


Sir,—With all respect, I cannot feel that the correspondence columns 
of The Spectator are an appropriate place in which to discuss in detail 
the composition and recruitment of the Divinity Faculty in Cambridge. 


O.iverR H. Lawn. 





I have already touched upon that subject publicly in another place, 
vhen Professor Raven himself was present: nor am I conscious of 
faving said anything more than what many of us, both in Cambridge 


of it, have been saying for the past ten years or more. 

Stull less ve I any desire to compete with my friend, Dr. Raven, 

m an exchange of personal innuendo and imputation of motive. 

I suspect that our minds must be working on rather different lines 

M reference to this question.—Yours faithfully, 
20 ’ Yard, We stmunster, SW.1 


RELIGIO DOGMA 


; ; Marcus Knight’s interesting review of Miss Dorothy 
Sayerss Creed or Chaos? is the first attempt that I have seen 
to face what is perhaps the most pressing dilemma of our day in 


CHARLES SMYTH. 


SiR.—Canon 
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the religious sphere. He is quite right in pointing out that what 
dissuades many doubtful souls from taking part in the work of the 
churches is the incredibility of much dogma; and yet the chosen 
prophets of Christianity in our time—Miss Sayers, Mr. T. S. Eliot, 
Mr. C. S. Lewis—all advocate stronger doses of dogmatic teaching. 
What is the solution? I do not pretend to know, but I do feel that 
it is foolishly blind te pretend that this problem does not exist.— 
Yours faithfully, 


16 The Close, Radlett, Herts. JoHN ROWLAND. 


RUSSIAN SCIENCE 


Sir,—Your correspondent, I. M. Billik, in criticising the article Russian 
Science, by Dr. Trevor I. Williams, appears to be seriously mistaken 
in his facts. The Russian geneticist Vavilov, whose work followed 
orthodox scientific principles, was not S. I. Vavilov, but Nikolai 
Ivanovitch Vavilov (1885-1942), whose obituary notice occurs in 
Nature, 156, 631 (1945). As president of the Lenin Academy, N. I, 
Vavilov was succeeded by his rival, Academician Trofim Lysenko— 
not Zysenko; It js interesting to note that Vavilov, who was educated 
partly in England, was politically unpopular because the foundation 
principles of Mendelian genetics are inconsistent with certain aspects 
of Communist doctrine. Thus, in order to preserve the State free 
from criticism, he and his leading colleagues were liquidated. Lysenko, 
on the other hand, founded his system of genetics upon philosophical 
principles compatible with Communism, and developed it by means 
of legical arguments that would not be regarded as scientific in any 
other country. Details of the controversy are to be found in various 
articles in Nature by E. Ashby (1946), S. C. Harland and C. D, 
Darlington (1945) and K. Mather (1942), whilst Lysenko’s own book 
has been translated into English with the title Heredity and its 
Variability. Since Lysenko is now established in a high and un- 
assailable position by the State, it would seem that the mediaeval 
Scholastic methods of reasoning are once again looked upon with 
favour in the Soviet Union—I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 
Davip J. M. Rowe. 
42 Hill Barton Road, Exeter, Devon. 


RABBIT TRAPS 


Sir,—I do not propose to discuss the ethics of using steel traps, 
but if R. M. Lockley is trying to tell us that their use leads to an 
increase in rabbits, then he is just talking nomsense. I live in the 
shadow of a hill that has been for years infested with rabbits to @ 
degree that baffles description. The owner of the grazing there 
has constantly tried to reduce them with ferrets and nets, but I have 
never known him to kill more than half-a-dozen rabbits in a day’s 
ferreting. Last year he employed a trapper who caught for him 
350 rabbits in eight days. By a strange coincidence the same hill 
can boast some of the most extensive and populous fox-earths for 
miles around. Far from being exterminated by their natural enemies, 
rabbits in scores live in adjacent tunnels. The foxes for their part 
exhibit a marked preference for poultry, which they indulge by day 
as well as by night. If steel traps succeed in exterminating foxes, 
stoats and polecats, then I can think of no better recommendation for 
steel traps. Rabbits may be bad enough, but a fox can, and frequently 
does, do more damage in ten minutes than a rabbit could do in ten 
years. While farmers are being coaxed incessantly to further efforts 
of meat and egg production, misguided naturalists are trying to breed 
up an army of vermin to ruin them.—Yours faithfully, 
JULIAN MaARsH. 
Edgarley Manor, Glastonbury, Somerset. 


Sir,—I read Mr. Lockley’s article on rabbits with astonishment. With 
the experience which all forestry people have of rabbits, I admit readily 
they are an unmitigated curse both to forestry and agriculture. I admit 
also that, where warrening is possible, especially in the sandy eastern 
counties, rabbits can be eliminated without traps and snares. In 
Scotland and other rocky and wooded countries, however, you can 
neither’ dig up rocks nor trees, and if we had not traps and snares 
rabbits would soon become a serious danger. Actually during the 
war, when, owing to absence of trappers, there were not sufficient 
skilled men, rabbits increased to an enormous extent in many districtg 
in ground where no warrening could be done. To abolish traps and 
snares would merely result in a great increase of the rabbit stock to 
the great prejudice of agriculture. I have had over fifty years’ experi- 
ence of killing rabbits, and know no effective way of keeping them 
down in Perthshire except trapping and snaring.—Yours truly, 
JOHN J. CALDER. 
Carlton Club, 69 St. James’s Street, S.W. 1. 
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THE POSTAL TAX 


So far, no answering letters have appeated against my plea for a 
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Sir, 


reduction in the truly exorbitant fee—or tax—of 2}d. for a letter 
instead, I have read in your issue of the 4th the cri de caur from 
Scotland in which your correspondent is more concerned about the 
poor service from the mainland—obviously a long way below the 
standard attained by the Post Office more than a century ago! The 
only consolation, I fear, is the fact that “it is everywhere alike.” The 


standard of performance in the public services (as well as the stan- 
dard of education and living) has fallen sensibly, and the life of man 
short! I 


tends to become dark (as well as cold), brutish and im, 
Yours, &c., D. Gwytner Moort 
Carr Villa, York 
ANGLO-SAXON OR CELT 
Sir.-As a native of Ulster, I can regard with some detachment 


> 


Colonci Burne’s plea in your last issue for the use of “ Englishman’ 
convenient generic term for the inhabitants of this 
resident in Wales, I can imagine the Welsh reaction 
suggestion, and I feel sure that there would be no lack of 
from north of the Tweed. I would merely point out that 
yuthority for General Lloyd's life, Drummond’s letter pre- 
fixed to the Political and Military Rhapsody, describes him as “a 
Welchman by birth, and said to be of a most respectable family.” 
If Colonel Burne did not wish to burden his prose with the poetical 
“Briton,” why did he not simply call General Lloyd “Welsh” ?— 
Yours faithfully, S. H. F. JouNsTon. 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth 


WASTE PAPER 


Sme.—It is a ‘crazy land, this Britain of ours. According to an expert 
opinion, no less than one-fifth of the entire paper-supply now goes to 
official forms. These descend on us in avalanches every day. Mean- 
while, publishers are in despair, newspapers and weeklies have to issue 
starvation editions, the entire English-speaking world (not to mention 
many foreign countries) are crying out for English books which cannot 
be supplied! How long are these intolerable short-sighted tyrannics 
to be borne? —I am, &c.,. SYDNEY HOoRLER. 
Penrock, Bude, Cornteall. 


BOGUS INITIALS 


Mr. Abigail’s defence of the use or misuse of F.Z.S. and F.R.GS. 
is singularly unconvincing. An F.R.S. is not necessarily a great scien- 
tist, but he is certainly one who has devoted great labour to his 
profession. An M.A. may be slightly bogus, but anyhow it can only 
be earned by years of work involved in obtaining the necessary pre- 
liminary of a B.A. On the other hand, anyone with a few guineas to 
spare and with no knowledge of zoology or geography can be an F.Z.S. or 
an F.R.G.S. I was myself an F.R.G.S. for some years, but resigned m 
disgust at the ludicrous way in which many Fellows paraded the initials 
in the hope that it would delude the uninitiated into the belief that they 
I hope Janus will continue to ridicule 
Georrrey E. Howarp. 


‘ 


as “a loose 
island.” As a 
to his 


prote st 


our main 


but 


Sire, 


were explorers of some eminence. 
the practice.—Yours faithfully, 
43 Egerton Crescent, S.W.3. 


Crime Club Choice 
NGAIO MARSH 


pronounced Ny-o) 


FINAL CURTAIN 


Ngaio Marsh is one of the rare band 
of detective story writers whose books 
can rank as good fiction. Here the 
author of Died in the Wool, etc., 
gives us her best story yet, featuring 
Chief Detective - Inspector Roderick 
Alleyn and his accomplished wife, 
Agatha Troy. 8s. 6d. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


IN most obituaries of Henry Ford some acknowledgment was made of 
his interest in the land. He told me once, when I spent a day with 
him in Detroit, that he had worked at his tractor long before he 
thought of the “tin Lizzy,” which, of course, was the foundation of 
his fame and fortune. He showed something like excitement when | 
gave him some account of that wonderful little book Farms, Factories 
and Workshops, by Prince Kropotkin, and at once took a note of 
it. The many people who seem to think that the prosperity of agricul- 
ture lies in making it more extensive might still profitably study the 


views. A good deal, of course, is now out of date, but his main cop- 
tentions hold and the details he amassed remain important. He wrote 
with enthusiasm of “the Valley of Glass” in Guernsey. Today, a 


large and rapidly increasing area, as in the Lea Valley, is covered with 
glass, either in the form of glass houses or of cloches. Success belongs 
not to machines, but to expert None, I think, has acknow- 
ledged Ford’s contribution in this country to new methods of cultivation 
and hapyesting. Essex especially owes him a deal. He was always 
closely in touch with a group of our most progressive, inventive and 
intensive producers. 


labour. 


Squirrels Versus Trees 

Many people are urging a more serious campaign 
squirrel, which, in spite of the organisation against it, continues to 
increase, even rapidly. I see that its enemies include the best and 
oldest of all the forestry societies, the joint Royal Scottish and Royal 
English. The charge is that “it makes serious depredations, especially 
in hardwood plantations, and in some areas does as much harm as 
rabbits.” That is a charge indeed. The first enemy of the grey squirrel 
was one of its introducers, the Duke of Bedford, who found that it 
was attacking wild birds’ nests; and it is for this reason that most 
of us dislike it. The animal is particularly fond of private gardens 
and seems at first a pleasant addition: but birds in the garden grow 
fewer and fewer, with the exception of tits, and evidence of this “ tree- 


against the grey 


rat's” ravages become only too apparent. The fruit-grower is only 
less hostile than the bird-lover. Thrush, blackbird, partridge and 
pheasant are particularly vulnerable, but only nests in small holes are 
immune. 
April 17 

In an old diary that I read this week, it was recorded that the 


first cuckoo was heard on April 17th. That happened to be the very 
date which has been most conspicuous in my annals (by the accident 
of a family anniversary) for a number of first appearances or sounds, 


including the first swallow and the first song of several warblers from 


the nightingale downwards. As the weather does not seem to have 
delayed the immigrants, this typical date may again justify its 
eminence. Some of our home birds so hurried to build when the 
weather allowed that they made less speed. The first thrush’s nest 
in my garden was blown clean out of a conifer bush, eggs and all; 


Were 


and the ground below a near-by rookery was strewn with nests 


ever “gale warnings” quite so regular a feature of official prognostica- 
tions? Most spring flowers are as late as spring nests, including the Lent 
lily and the daisy. The flower least delayed, in my experience of 


the season, is the oxlip, which joined company with a few garden 
primulas and anticipated even the primroses.* 


In My Garden 


I see that one garden critic warns gardeners against a too rapid con- 
demnation of apparently dead bushes. The frost victims may be fewer 
than appearances suggest. You may say of certain shrubs, as of 
Kipling’s Fuzzy Wuzzy, that they are “generally shamming when they're 
dead.” There is one small device for testing the state of life. A slight 
scratch with the nail of the thumb will reveal beneath the bark either 
brownness or a certain greenness, which respectively are good evidence 
of death or life. As to flowers, the most vigorous evidence of spring 
has been given by the species tulips which have anticipated by 4 
wide interval the daffodils and seem to be unusually vigorous, especially 
the robust and precocious Kauffmann. The earliness and rather short 
stalks of most of the species, as opposed to the hybrids, make them 
ideal for the rock garden. Let no one deny the splendour and (before 
they “break ”) the purity of colour of the Darwins, but it is a mistake 
to forget the species for the sake of the hybrids, whether in tulips o 
‘irises, and there is particular pleasure in earliness as such. 

Pa W. Beacn THOMAS. 


——— 
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FRENCH TAPESTRY 


edited by 


Andre Lejard 


Royal 4to 85/- 


A unique and most important exhibition of French Tapestries 
opened in London on March 29th, in which, for the first time, 
priceless collections of Tapestries from the Cathedrals, Chateaux 
and Museums all over France are being shown in England. 
The same Tapestries, together with their history and technique, 
are described and superbly illustrated in 9 colour and 129 mono- 
chrome plates in French Tapestry. 


THE ART OF THE FRENCH BOOK 


Introduction by Philip James, Director of 
the Arts Council of Great Britain. 


Royal 4to 16 colour plates 
50 /- 182 in monochrome 


vutaRD, His Life and Work 
by Claude Roger Marx 


Royal 8vo 6 colour plates 
25/- 130 in monochrome 


PAUL ELEK 


SS Helton ae é. Cn. 
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“ Few writers get as near as Mr. Whyte to a discovery 
of what is deeply and fundamentally wrong with our 
civilisation,” 

wrote the Spectator in a review of 


The Next Development in Man 


BY LANCELOT LAW WHYTE 


The third edition is now available (15/- net), together with Mr. Whyte’s 
new book 


Everyman Looks Forward 


in which he explains in a popular form and gives practical application 
to the ideas advanced in his first book. 6/- net. 


CRESSET PRESS 

















PLEIADES ART BOOKS 


CHARLES KEENE 
By Derek Hudson 


** Derek Hudson has done a real service to art with his 
collection of drawings published under the title CHARLES 
KEENE. Over 60 drawings in black-and-white are repro- 
duced in this excellent volume, and also several colour- 
plates. Mr. Hudson in his notes gives some intimate 
glimpses of the great draughtsman.’’—Sphere. 





** Thoughtful, well-documented and _ finely-illustrated.”"— 
Tatler. 
18'- net. 


























Baudelaire 


Selected Poems 


with translations by 
GEOFFREY WAGNER 
(French and English text) 


Introduction by 
ENID STARKIE 


Illustrations by 
GREGORIO PRIETO 


7s. 6d. net 
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ESCAPE AND RETURN 


A Novel 
by 


Moray McLaren 


This novel treats of the physical and moral 
degeneration and regeneration of a human 
soul and body; it is a story of demoniac 
possession and exorcism in modern life. A 
remarkable first novel by an experienced 


writer. 
8s, 6d. net 


THE DICKENS STUDENT 
AND COLLECTOR 
by 
William Miller 
An up-to-date bibliography of Dickensiana 
308, net 


CHAPMAN AND HALL 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Constant Meddler 


John Wildman, Plotter and Postmaster. A Study of the English 
Republican Movement in the Seventeenth Century. By Maurice 
Ashley. (Cape. 15s.) 

‘THERE are several different John Wildmans at large among historians 

and observers of the days of the Civil War and the Restoration—it 

is not always easy to recognise them as the same person. There is 

Disraeli’s “ soul of English politics” in the most eventful period of 

our history ; an instance of a remarkable feature of that history as 

“the absence in its pages of some of its most infiuen- 

‘seemed more 








it is written 
tial persons.” This ore, according to his champion, 
than once to hold the balance that was to decide the permanent 
form of our government.” There is Macaulay’s fanatical anti- 
monarchist to whose enthusiasm was joined—a rypical Macaulayesque 
paradox a tender care for his own safety.” This one “had a 
wonderful skill in grazing the edge of treason, and such was his 
cunning that, though always plotting, always known to be plotting, 
and though long malignantly watched by a vindictive government, 
he died in his bed, having seen two generations of his accomplices 
die on the gallows.” There is Bishop Burnet’s “constant meddler 
on all occasions in everything that looked like sedition,” whom 
Burne; met in the train of William of Orange at The Hague in 1688 
and noted as bringing with him “his usual ill-humour, and his 
peculiar talent in possessing others by a sort of contagion with 
jealousy and discontent.” There Hallam’s “dark and restless 
spirit, who delighted in the deep game of conspiring against every 
government,” and who re-appears in Carlyle’s “stirring man, very 
flaming and very fuliginous, perhaps the noisiest man in England.” 

And then there is the John Wildman of his own drawing, whose 
instructions to his executors modestly suggest the placing “ near hi 
ashes of some stone of small price, to signify without foolish flattery 
to his posterity that in that age there lived a man who spent the 
best part of his days in prison, without crimes, being conscious of 
no offence towards man, for he so loved his God that he could serve 
no man’s will, and wished the liberty and happiness of his country 
and all mankind.” 

Of all these characterisations it is the last which most convincingly 
gives its author away for what he actually was. Equally significant 
are what it says and what it leaves out. It leaves out the large fortune 
which Wildman not only amassed in those troublous times out of 
shrewd speculation in confiscated real estate, but also retained till 
it earned him his knighthood, his Postmaster-Generalship, and the 
reputation of being one of the wealthiest aldermen of London 
And it brings out the morbid passion for self-justification which 
drives so many otherwise sensible men into strange company and 
uncomfortable circumstances—running into and out of all sorts of 
difficulties and dangers, to prove to themselves and to other people 
that they are as high-principled, devoted and heroic as anyone else 
Wildman wants no pretentious monument in the parish church ot 
his principal estate—a small stone is good enough for him. 
Flattery?—he scorns it. But it is with pardonable pride as well as 


NORMAN 
DENNY’S 


‘Mr. Pinsett is a really magnificent 
comic creation—an English Quixote. 
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deserves the three stars.’ 


fully 
FRANK O'CONNOR 
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becoming modesty that he wishes to put on record the occasions 
on which he was actually imprisoned, without a shadow of justifica- 
tion, for conduct which puts to shame at once the self-righteous 
bigotry of religious fanatics and the subservience of grovelling 
sycophants. It was some consolation for all the risks he had run 
that on reaching three score years and ten he could honestly say 
that he was conscious of never having done anything in all those 
years which could be construed as an offence against either God 
or man, 

Mr. Ashley takes his subject almost as seriously as Wildman does 
himself His “plotter” is much less self-preservative than 
Macaulay’s, less cantankerous than Burnet’s, less sinister than 
Hallam’s or Carlyle’s. He is more impressed, on the other hand, by 
Wildman’s homicidal intentions against both Cromwell and 
Charles IIT than either of his proposed victims seem to have been, 
and he sees in the establishment of William IIT’s limited monarchy 
in almost complete fulfilment of Wildman’s ideas and 
For him, as for Disraeli, Wildman is the harbinger of nineteenth- 
century onstitutionalism, a John the Baptist of parliamentary 
democracy. It seems as difficult for him as it was for contemporary 
critics of Cromwell to understand that the only reason why the 
ingenuous and ingenious busy-bodies, who accused the Protector of 
betraying the cause which he had carried to victory, were able to 
ur their antagonism to him, was that Cromwell’s strong arm was 
keeping the Royalist majority under control and the seas inviola 
A free Parliament such as they clamoured for would have broug 
not a Republic but the Restoration years before it came or a third 
Civil War Thile Wildman was bleating about manhood suffrage, 
religious toleration and civil and political liberty, and trying to pass 
himself off as a reliable secret agent to Thurloe and the Protectorate 
and Clarendon and the exiled royalists simultaneously, Cromwell 
was governing England in the only way it could be governed in the 
aftermath of civil war. Cromwell’s death soon proved how indispen- 
sable he was to the anti-monarchists, and it was Clarendon, not 
Cromwell, who gave Wildman his longest spell of imprisonment 

Actually what Wildman’s career proves is neither his cun 
his fanaticism, nor his foresight nor his “ fuliginousness,” burt, 
Macaulay, the absence of malignancy and vindictiveness in the 
Governments which inewrred his disapproval. A good deal less 
rope than he contrived to get for himself would have sufficed to hang 


scHnemes 





him several times over almost anywhere but in England. The noisy 
little man owed his success in self-preservation and his conspiratorial 
perseverance to the strength of the Governments he tried to under- 
mine and the sense of humour of the tyrants he propesed to murder. 
He was allowed to talk and write so much because they were never 
really afraid of what he would do. If any responsible person of his 
own time had seen as mueh significance in his career as Mr. Ashley 
does, his biography would have made a much shorter book 
KENNETH BELL. 


A Poet on Poetry 

The Poetic Image. By C. Day Lewis. (Cape. 8s. 6d. 
THE creative and analytical faculties seldom enter into a happy 
marriage: they seem each equipped with a special gift for destroying 
the other. Mr. Day Lewis promises to take his place in the sparse 
though honourable rank of the exceptions. He is both poet and 
critic at the moment, and it remains for time to show on which side 
the scales will most heavily descend. If one must choose between 
them, I could not help hoping that the poet in him would eventually 
outbalance the critic: there are many competent critics, but few 
considerable poets. As a critic, or shall we call him an analyser, 
Cecil Day Lewis must be accorded high qualifications. He has the 
gift of clear exposition, even when dealing with the most elusive 
matter. He possesses also an endearing modesty, a sort of unassum- 
ing tentativeness, as though inviting our co-operation, rather than 
peremptorily insisting on it. The least arrogant of critics, he yet 
speaks with assurance ; never platitudinous, he picks up his subject, 
carries it to the light, and looks at it hard and long. Then, without 
fumbling, he makes his pronouncement. Finally, he has a com 
scientious and even kindly approach to his own function: “The 
critic has one pre-eminent task—the task of easing or widening of 
deepening our response to poetry ” 

Easing is here the operative word. Mr. Day Lewis has long been 
associated in the mind of the poetry-reading public with a group 0 
so-called “ difficult” young poets, Auden, Spender, MacNeice ; and 
it will doubtless come as a relief to many puzzled souls to find him, 
as an authority now advancing towards midde-age, coming down with 
a slight bias in favour of the simpler, underlying truths. He is not 
yet quite brave enough to admit his own conviction, bur puts it into 
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the mouth of an imaginary simple-minded reader. “Oh,” says this 
reader, “translated into simple language which I can understand, 
doesn’: this mean that the stock subjects of poetry—birth, love, nature, 
death—are the best subjects of poetry?” Well, says Mr. Day Lewis, 
speaking in his own voice, one had better be quite frank and admit 
that this is just what it does mean. This is surcly a very great 
concession? And if Mr. Day Lewis can make it, does it indicate 
that a reaction against an over-complex obscurity may be on the way? 

For the rest, no one will quarrel with Mr, Day Lewis’s findings. 
None would dispute his major contentions ; that poetry’s truth comes 
from a perception of a unity underlying and relating ali phenomena ; 
that poetry’s task is the perpetual discovery of new relationships 
within this pattern, including the rediscovery and renovation of old 
ones ; and that “if we believe that the universe is 2 body wherein 
all men and all things are members one of another every 
poetic image, by clearly revealing a tiny portion of this body, suggests 
its infinite extension ”’—a profounder definition of poetry than the 
famous but insufficient “ best words in the best order.” 

Thoughtful, logical, sensitive, intelligent, this poet’s interpretation 
of a basic constituent of poetry should find a wide audience. It is 
full of suggestion for the already well-informed, and is also clearly 
intelligible to the unenlightened. It possesses the rare quality of an 
open sympathy without bias or prejudice. It contains passages of 
analysis which should go far towards “ easing” the reader’s approach 
to what Mr. Day Lewis calls the obscurity, the erratic touch, the 
centrifugal strain of much modern verse. Placed in the right hands, 
it should help to modify his sad recognition of “the plain fact that 
most people today have no use for poetry.” 


THE 


V. SACKVILLE-WEST. 


American Lowlander 
The Scot in History. By Wallace Notestein. 


Cut off by war from the British Museum and the Public Record 
Office, Professor Notestein, of Yale University, found it more 
profitable to read and meditate over Scottish history and literature 
than to worry 2bout the possible fate of Britain. He was born and 
brought up a Presbyterian ; his mother was a Wallace ; her mother 
was a Bruce. So he broug‘1t to his reading a natural sympathy that 
makes him an admirable interpreter of Scotland to his fellow- 
countrymen. But the detachment that he contributes as an American 
and a historian makes this book stimulating and e 
reading for Scots and English too. These two qualities are comple- 
mentary: if we did not feel he understood and liked us, we Scots 
would not so readily listen to his judgements on us. 

As he takes us down the course of Scottish history, paying more 
atrention to characters than to battles, ro songs and buildings than 
to Acts of Parliament, he gives many evidences of his natural under- 
standing. Such are his observations that the Edinburgh society of 
the late eighteenth century was essentially a professional society, in 
which the landed gentry were accepted rather for what they could 
contribute to the gatherings of professors, doctors, judges and 
ministers than for any distinction of rank or breeding ; and that the 
Scots minister, compared with the English parson, “ was hardly the 
same genial figure in the village,” though more respected for his 
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| The Attack on St. Nazaire 
By Comd. R. E. D. RYDER, V.C., R.N 
|| Preface by Admiral of the Fleet Sir Charles Forbes, G.C.B. All the 
elaborate and secret preparation that went to make and accomplish 
this gallant and heroic exploit is described in stirring detail by the 
Commander of the naval forces. Illustrations and Diagrams. 6s. net | 


| Words Ancient and Modern 

I By Prof. ERNEST WEEKLEY 1} 

Professor Weekley’s two works ‘Words Ancient and Modern’ and 
*More Words Ancient and Modern’ have been combined, revised, 
and extended in this volume to include the latest discoveries of this 
fascinating authority on word lore. 7s. 6d. net 
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Helen of Troy and Cleopatra 
By Viscount MERSEY, P.C. 
“Simple and unaffected. Lord Mersey is the straightforward story- 
teller, and it is no small achievement to have given an effective and 
spirited performance.”"—The Sunday Times. 5s. net 
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learning and strong character. Professor Notestein can allow him- 
self some opinions that are difficult for Scots still rooted in Scotland 
These, for instance, have so much of John Knox and his works 
embedded in their outlook and experience that they need to cultivate 
contrary qualities and admirations as counter-weight. Knox is too 
near for a clear sight; he is still the old black bogey (or saint), 
But Professor Notestein, taking the detached view, can restore Knox 
to his proper place, stressing his wide European experience and his 
constructive temper, and can sum him up as neither saint nor bogey, 
but “ the Hebraized Scot ” who “ did much to perpetuate a Hebraized 
outlook in Scotland.” 

As is natura] with his antecedents, Professor Notestein has not 
perhaps quite so sure a touch when he deals with the Highlands, 
It is not that his facts (apart from one or two slips, like placing the 
Leverhulme industrial experiment in Skye) are at fault, but that 
his interpretation is hardly so sure. He notes one or two instances 
of Highland good manners in the eighteenth century, but finds it 
“hard to understand how wild mountaineers who for hundreds of 
years had been raiding the Lowlands had so much courtesy and 
dignity.” A wider knowledge of the old Gaelic culture—with its 
complex and highly developed poetry and music—might have 
lessened his surprise. The Highlander and Lowlander had a different 
moral outlook on cattle-lifting ; but in some ways the Highlander 
might be the more cultured man of the two. 

How near Professor Notestein’s insight and shrewdness have 
brought him to the heart of Scottish character may be seen in his 
remarks on religion, sentimentality and the national heroes. He 
recognises that the Scot demanded poetry and passion in his 
religion—and yet had deprived himself of the symbol and ceremonial 
that could satisfy these wants. Some of the passion that had once 
gone into fighting and religion found an outlet in sentimentality— 
forced emotion, or more emotion than the situation called for, mani- 
fest in the kailyard novels and Harry Lauder ditties. Some, on the 
other hand, went into the cult of Burns, of Mary Queen of Scots, 
of Prince Charlie. For the Scots, as Professor Notestein 
choose their heroes from different motives from those that guide 


oposerves, 


the English. Fond of success themselves, “they have asked of their 
heroes not success or glory but some moral or romantic quality.” The 
fact that this “moral quality” may be at odds with conventional 
morality makes the heroes all the more satisfying, reminders of the 
colour, gallantry, beauty and recklessness and drama which the 


ife of most Scots has offered too little scope 


JANET 
The German Defeat 


Defeat in the West. By Milton Shulman. (Secker and Warburg. 15s 


daily 
ADAM SMITH. 


ALTHOUGH we may admit that it will be years before the true story 
of the war can be written, it is much less certain t a history cannot 
already be produced which will be correct in the Much 
material was poured out by various departments during the war, 
and since then there have been the long testimonies of the war 
trials and various interviews with the great figures involved in the 
campaigns. Major Shulman, as a member of the Intelligence Staff 
of the Canadian Army, had access to other material that has so far 
not been made available to the ordinary student. The intelligence 
reports of the various armies and army groups, the War Office interro- 
gation reports and personal interviews with the German commanders 
add enormously to the raw material of history ; and, in attempting 
to write the story of the German defeat from the loser’s point of 
view, he had all this at his disposal. The result is one of the most 
interesting and important books of the war. 

Even if one feels that Major Shulman, although he was on the 
alert, has accepted the views of the defeated rather too easily, the 
picture he presents is on the whole convincing. And it seems a little 
unnecessary to add “ignorance” and “discipline” to “Hitler” to 
account for the “ causes ” of the weakness of the Wehrmacht. Since 
Hitler insisted on interfering not only in the strategy of the war, but 
also in tactical decisions, no prolonged inquest on the reasons for 
the German defeat is required. And Major Shulman makes good 
his contention, though perhaps the German generals protest too much 
about the extent of the interference. 





The story of the Normandy 
campaign alone is sufficient to convince anyone that the Germans 
could not win. The immobilisation of German units in the first hours 
of the landing seems almost incredible ; and it becomes the more 
inexplicable when it is realised that Hitler was certain that Normandy 
would be the scene of the invasion, though when it came he changed 
his mind and thought that the main blow would fall elsewhere. The 
German Intelligence was generally bad ; but Hitler’s intuitions were 
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This new beok of Shaw Desmond’s is a phantasmagoria 
of the author’s occult and psychic adventures over the 
last quarter of a century—some grim and ghostly, others 
beautiful and inspiring—and together they run the gamut 
from communication and contact with spirits in haunted 
rooms, half-angel, half-devil, te struggles with the 
sub-humans of the elemental worlds, known as 
“poltergeists.” It is a complete survey of the whole 
field of ghost and spirit phenomena as well as being a 
significant work on the psychology of the paranormal in 
human experience. 
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440 THE SPECTATOR, 
fatal when he acted upon them and insisted on forbidding the moving 
of divisions from the Calais area 

The interference with the command grew worse after the attempt 
on the Fiihrer’s life; and the Ardennes offensive was planned by 
him down to the last detai! The insistence that the Sixth Panzer 
Army should form the spearhead of the attack, and that it alone 
should have the reinforcements, is’ perhaps sufficient of itself to 
account for the breakdown of the offensive ; for it was Dietrich who 
was in command of the Sixth Army, and it can hardly be doubted 
that Rundstedt is right in suggesting that it was badly handled 
Major Shulman gives a new and fuller account of the plot against 
Hitler ; but it is in this connection that one may find it hard to 
agree with the point of view “here is a great deal too much in- 
sistence on the fact that the officers did not revolt earlier. The 
question of loyalty has been raised in many countries by the war ; 
but, at least for a democracy, it is wiser to regard servants of the 
State as servants, even if they should be soldiers. If we criticise 
them for revolting when they find their Government uncongenial, it 
is illogical to criticise them also for not revolting. On this matter 


Major Shulman appears to be a little careless about the delicacy 
of the issues he raises. 
Some fault can also be found with his military obiter dicta. It 


is strange, for instance, to find him stating that Student “ cracked 
the Maginot Line at Eben Emael”! Rundstedt also, it appears, 
“broke it at Sedan.” It is also a little difficult to explain why 
Montgomery is not mentioned in the account of the Ardennes battle, 
nor the fact that British troops had something to do with providing 
security for the open flank of the First United State$ Army on that 
occasion. It is equally hard to understand why Montgomery, who 
was after all in tactical command in Normandy, is scarcely ever 
mentioned, and why the general strategy should be described as 
though Eisenhower made it up very much as he went on. Finally, 
would it not prevent Americans, who are rather prone to minimise 
the British part in the war, from drawing wrong conclusions if it 
were made clear that the Canadian Army was not entirely composed 
of Canadians? How much could one have desired that it were! 
To say “ the Canadians ” may bz perfectly natural ; but it may convey 
a wrong idea. 

But these are minor criticisms. Many others might be made with- 
out disturbing one’s conviction that this book was well worth writing. 
Someone had to do it; and Major Shulman has done it very well. 
It is not only a book to read, but one to buy and study 

STRATEGICUS 


Colonial Comparisons 


On Governing Colonies. By W.R. Crocker. (Geo. Allen and Unwin. 
10s. 6d.) 
Tue author served as an official or soldier in West Africa for eight 
years, including a year in French West Africa and a year in the 
Belgian Congo. His comparison of the three systems of administra- 
tion is up to date and on the whole convincing. He has not much 
to say about other colonies. He warns us against too great reliance 
On academic studies financed by research grants, and against too great 
attention to American, African and other critics who see colonial 
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questions “ mostly in terms of European exploitation of defenceless 


natives.” Few who have visited Africa will dispute his general con. 
clusion that the European record in Africa is not bad, and is better 
than the African. In West Africa, at any rate, the exploitation of 
Africans is done mostly by Africans. Moreover, 
“the novelist’s picture of the colonial officer as a tall, hawk. 
eyed fellow barking out sharp orders, suppressing native risings 
with his bare hand, climbing up to the stockade of some savage 
chief with a Union Jack in his clenched teeth as he gaily hums 
the Eton boating song is out of date.” 

The United Nations Charter (which Mr. Crocker does not mention) 
imposes on the sovereign power an obligation to promote political 
development, but in Africa very little has been done in this directiog 
except by Britain. French colonial policy used to be called assimila- 
tion, but is now called association, which sounds better. The aim 
is to make the African a Frenchman, and the colonies nor self- 
governing dominions but départements. The French Empire js 
being welded into a tightly-bound umon francaise. There are 
advisory councils, but they have little authority. French colonies 
have no legislatures, though their representatives sit in the French 
Parliament. Compulsory military service, which is unpopular, pro- 
vides a force far inferior to the voluntarily recruited troops of ¢ 
British colonies, who are a corps d’élite. Finally, in French Africa 
there is no paramountcy of African interests. In the Belgian Congo, 
which is by far the richest colony in Africa, and the most indus- 
trialised, there is likewise no legislature, and none is promised. The 
Belgian purpose is, in the phrase of M. Ryckmans, the present 
Governor-General, dominer pour servir The domination js from 
Brussels. In other respects the Belgian system is nearer to the 
British than to the French. Indirect rule is the basis. Instead of 
seeking to turn the natives into Belgians, the intention is to develop 
them along traditional African lines. Difficulties will arise when 
the Bantu awakes to political consciousness. For the moment the 
administration of the Congo is, in the author’s opinion, as good a 
any in Africa. 

The essentials of British policy are that the interests of the African 
are paramount, and that the source of both law and administration 
colony itself, not the Colonial Office or Parliament. Self- 
achieved each legislature is 
Africans. In 


is the 
government is the aim, and until it is 
to contain a steadily growing proportion of unofficial 


Nigeria and the Gold Coast they are already in a majority. Adminis- 
tration (as in the Congo) is based on indirect rule, i.e., government 
through local chiefs or other traditional sources of authority, subject 


f officials. Towns are governed 
Africanisation of all the services 
is in progress. Altogether, a substantial advance has been made 
towards self-government The British official is mearer to the 
African in sympathies than is his French colleague, even though 
the latter has little or no colour prejudice. British administration 
is not, however, completely satisfactory. The health services ate 
inferior to the French and Belgian ; they concentrate too much on 
hospitals in the big towns and not enough on providing minimum 
facilities for all. In agriculture there is too much academic remote- 
ness ; more attention is given to experimental stations and to export 
crops than to subsistence farming. Educational practice is oom 
demned by the author, root and branch. It is based too much on 
English curricula ; it multiplies the quasi-literate class ; and it gives 
inadequate attention to agriculture, crafts and hygiene. Happily 
reform is on the way, despite the oppositfon of Africans themselves 
Mr. Crocker puts in its proper perspective the agitation in British 
West Africa for immediate self-government. Through a Press which 
is uncontrolled, unscrupulous and irresponsible, the demand 15 
clamant, but it represents only a petite bourgeoisie in the capitals 
and ports, who, torn from their tribal background, are seeking 4 
new outlet. The agitation is not based on any desire for selt- 
government from the mass of the population, and its fulfilment would 
certainly harm them. Bur only the growth of public opinion among 
Africans themselves can cope with it. E. H. KEee.ine. 


to the advice and supervision 
directly through municipalities, 


Fiction 
The Adventures of Wesley Jackson. 
and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 


By William Saroyan. (Faber 








Somewhat Angels. By David Cornel Dejong. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 

The Horizontal Man. By Helen Eustis. (Hamish Hamilton. 8s.) 

The Passion Left Behind. By Lewis Masefield. (Faber and Faber. 
8s. 6d. 

THREE of the above novels are by Americans and are c yncerned 

with American scene amd character; they belong to three differen 

schools of current fiction, and each of them is a fair and unsurprisilg 
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sample of the kind ‘of book it aimed to be. The fourth book is by 
an Englishman who was killed in the war in 1942—the son of the 
Poet Laureate ; and whereas it is not a good novel, and is indeed 
awkwardly written, it is markedly individual, has a curious, honest 
watchfulness about it, and contains indications of a painstaking and 
obstinate power which might well one day have flowered to 
originality. 

But to return for a moment to U.S., Mr. William Saroyan leads 
his own school, and still seems to hold his lead quite easily. He is 
adored by his fans for his running-on, puzzled, humorous, “ reg’lar 
guy ” monologue-stuff ; whimsical, comic, all-in-and-nothing-barred ; 
and by no means any sugar-rationing. It’s the sugar I can’t take ; 
there is far too much of it in all Saroyan recipes. And in this long 
work, wherein the reg’lar guys have all become G.I. Joes and we 
follow them through a variety of troubles and gaieties, the forever 
melting sweetness of the author and his zest for philosophising in 
terms to suit and maybe cheer the puzzled little fellow who is his 
perennial hero combine to spoil the flavour of many pungent, fresh 
and sharp-promising pieces of soldier-comedy. ‘This reader has 
always deplored in Mr. Saroyan’s work its too earnest will to please 
everyone and have it every way ; its curious lack of muscle, for all 
the hair on most of the chests. One deplores it because the author’s 
eye for a truly origina! situation and his power. to go on for p2ges, 
sometimes making his G.I.s keep up an enchanting, easy, light 
farcicalness, is a gift in a million, and should be kept as pure and 
taut as possible. But it is not handled with the care it merits. Two 
episodes among many amusing ones in this history of Wesley 
Jackson, G.I., are almost perfectly done in their vein of quiet foolery: 
that of the man who throws letters addressed To All the World out 
of hotel windows; and another, very near the end of the book, 
of the prison camp, the trombone and the straw hat. In these 
pages you get the best that Mr. Saroyan can do, and that can indeed 
be-good. But even there (and especially, alas, in the passages about 
Truth and Beauty that conclude the trombone story), the lovely 
outline is too often smudged and weakened. 

The Adventures have an ambling, friendly pace, and they get us 
around and we meet amusing characters; and the G.Ls, taken as 
a whole, are proved to be an incredibly goodhearted lot—and 
“incredibly ” is, for me, the operative word. Such girls as turn 
up are immensely obliging always, and the little angel-bride from 
Shaftesbury Avenue, through whose love and fruitful promise we 
come to a triumphant end, is an outright and hopeless bore, poor 
child. Anyway, we are getting very tired before Wesley meets her. 
Prose of this kind—and there is a great deal of it—*. it was 
wonderful thinking of all the people with names and telephones. 
Names are like poems, I guess, and the poem by James Joyce that 
Joe Foxhall liked so much may be the greatest poem in the world, 
but I like the poems names are too . . .”—is only a ballooning-up 
of “I think that I shall never see a poem lovely as a tree.” And, any- 
way, Trees is a very short effort, even if we do hear it as often as 
is necessary! Whereas The Adventures of Wesley Jackson last a 
long time, and on the whole are just as sweet. 

From the G.Ls to the girls they left behind them—somewhat angels, 
but not much more than somewhat, some of them! Anyway, at 
their best and kindest a crude, dull set, and at their worst silly and 
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ill-defined. Mr. Cornel Dejong’s picture of American smallish-tow, 
life among forsaken wives, mothers and mistresses is careful, wordy 
and unedifying ; but it does not impress one with its truth, so maybe 
no harm is done. 

The Horizontal Man begins with a murder in a women’s college 
in America. A very odd place, that college—and the murder js a 
funny one. I am no good at murder stories, and I find that they 
puzzle me to no purpose. The author of this one has taken a leaf 
out of Laura’s book. We all remember Laura because it became a 
good film ; and it may be that this derivative will oblige in the same 
way ; but as a prose narrative it is confused, unconvincing and jn 
baddish taste. 

To come back to England and the novel of the young man, Lewis 
Masefield, who died in 1942, is, this time, to come a very long way, 
The Passion Left Behind is a story of the struggles of a young man 
of little education, firm egotism and hard character to make his way 
according to his not very rich personality among the pettifogging 
hopes and meannesses, his own as well as those of others, in a dull 
publishing firm. The period is the 1930’s. The dull round and the 
small dreams of ordinary iife are, one feels, well apprehended by the 
author ; but they are not wel! set down. The style is heavy, slow 
and repetitive ; there is too much care for inessential detail, and 
nowhere is one allowed to feel inspiration taking charge of con- 
scientiousness. Yet one is sometimes reminded of Gissing, and of 
the slow carefulness of Arnold Bennett, perhaps. But this is to over- 
state, on the evidence. Yet it is possible that a very honest, serious 
talent was emerging clumsily here. And, in view of what Mr. John 
Masefield tells us in his preface of the manifold gifts and curiosities 
of the young author, it is clear that an unusually valuable member 
of society died in Lewis Masefield. Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 


Britain in Pictures Series. 





English Essayists. By Bonamy Dobrée, 
(Collins. 5s.) 

ENGLISH essayists go better into the fifty pages that this series allows 
than, say, English poets, for the great figures are fewer ; one feels, 
indeed, that the genre is not very robust in the language. Professor 
Dobrée has provided a clear capable summary, sensitive if without 
any high lights. He has avoided the impression of breathless hurry 
by relating his essayists to their centuries, by limiting their numbers 
severely and by quoting from nearly all of them. The choice is 
bound to be arbitrary. Chesterton is included, but not Stevenson; 
Herbert Read but not Aldous Huxley. And finally towards the end 
a littke doubt creeps into the reader’s mind. What exactly is an 
essay? Professor Dobrée’s definition of “a silent conversation by 
the fireside with a friendly person who does not make too great 
demands upon mental activity” may be suitable for Lamb, 
but is it for Matthew Arnold? Professor Dobrée, indeed, 
calls it the most adaptable of forms, and attempts to nail the 
elusive term by dividing essays into two types—the Montaigne 
(personal) and the Bacon (generalised) type—but has to admit that 
in nearly all essays “there 1s a mixture.” At any rate, though t 
draw the line today between essay, article, sketch, study and treatise 
is difficult, we can point to solid figures in the past; and that is 
what Professor Dobrée does without too much theorising. The 
book, like all the series, has abundant illustrations, among the 
pleasantest being portraits by Sir Max Beerbohm and a page 
notes in Virginia Woolf’s charming scholarly writing. 


Book Notes 


Tue Clarendon Press are shortly adding to the Oxford English Texts 
a three-volume edition of The Works of Sir Thomas Malory ina 
critical text prepared by Professor Eugéne Vinaver, Professor of French 
Language and Literature at Manchester and President of the Society 
for the Study of Mediaeval Languages and Literature. In 1934, while 
Professor Vinaver was nearing the end of his work on a critical 
edition of Malory based on the two extant copies of Caxton’s Morte 
Darthur—William Caxton was Malory’s first editor and the only one 
who had access to his work in manuscript form—a fifteenth-century 
manuscript of Malory’s was discovered in the Fellows’ Library ™ 
Winchester College. Whilst research showed that the manuscript was 
not that used by Caxton, it was in many respects more complete and 
authentic than Caxton’s edition. Professor Vinaver thereupon abat- 
doned his original project and undértook to edit Malory’s works from 
the newly discovered text. He has written a long biographical intro- 
duction, and those who are more familiar with the Arthurian romances 
than with details of the life of their respected and wealthy author may 
be amused to learn that in the eighteen months foliowing January, 
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ACROSS 8. Doesn’t the conductor know the ac- 
, , . . companiment? (7, 3, 3.) 
1. Used to improve his view by the 9. The horse seems concerned with 
French spectator at the races? (6, 7.) ecclesiastical pursugts. (13.) 
10. A silent change. (7.) 14. One ought to be able to depend on 


11. More likely on the cricket field than 


these lads. (6, 4.) 


at the butcher’s just now. (4, 3.) 17. Wolsey’s was a long one. (8.) 
» : isey’s ‘ , 
12. A foul littie journey. (4.) 19. The last thing 13 seems able to do. 
13. a type is worse than it was. (10.) (7.) 
15. eapon turned on a politician. (8.) 21. Get huge ossibly, but it’s deadly. 
16. Such voting might be strange but not : a) nied aint . 
singular. (6.) : 7 T isnlay in radise. 
18. The hat girl. (6.) 22. ay man to display me in Paradise. 
20. a and dangerous if mine. 25. Rain cats’ and dogs’ skin? (4.) 
(8.) eit 


23. “Full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing,” perhaps. (10.) 

24. They take the heights out of 
journalism. (4.) 

26. For rowing in 
(4, 3.) 

27. Floral establishment with branches. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 419 


armoured — craft? 


28. These people may be insultingly ex- 
changed. (13.) 





DOWN 

2. The less there is of this in golf the 
better. (7 

3. It conceals evil among other things. 
(4.) 

4. Dear silk in this place. (8.) 

5. Led about frequently. (6.) 

6. A case of an earthly parting in the 
north. (10 

7. How to cable if you don’t want to 
keep a secret. (2, 5.) 





SOLUTION ON MAY 2nd 
The winner of Crossword No. 419 is: Mrs. STEWART-FERGUSSON, 
Dunfallandy, Pitlochry, Perthshire. 






Pleased as Punch 


HE’S FOUND A 
LENGTH OF 


Sportex 


SCOTLAND’S HARDEST WEARING CLOTH e 
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What do YOU know about 


the ‘other’ films? 





A survey on British films was recently carried out by Research 
Services Ltd. among top-ranking professional and business people. 
(Some idea of the type of person approached will be gained from 
the fact that the principal papers read by them are: The Times, 
The Observer, The Economist, The New Statesman and Nation, The 
Spectator and Tribune.) The answers given suggest that many 
people are lacking accurate information. For instance: 75% of 
informants were unaware that the Rank Organisation makes 
NON-FEATURE films. . 

Among the classes of non-feature | CHILDREN’S. Fifty-two entertain- 


ment films are being specially made this 
Sime vegularly Pp veduced Sy the year for showing in the Children’s 
Rank Organisation are: Cinema Clubs. 
DOCUMENTARY. Including ‘ This 
Modern Age,’ a forthright monthly com- 
mentary, a picture of our times seen 
through British eyes. Subjects already 
covered include * Homes for All’, ‘ Pales- 
tine’ and * The Coal Crisis’. 
.NEWS. The best of screen reporting in 
Gaumont-British and Universal News- 


EDUCATIONAL. More and more 
teachers are using these films to supple- 
ment traditional methods 


INSTRUCTIONAL. Films to aid 
recruitment to industry. Films to train 
factory workers and to demonstrate in- 
dustrial sales technique. Training films 
for the Services, and films specially com- | reels, and (for showing overseas) in 
missioned by Government Departments. World Wide News. 


J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 

















& : 
Dear Sir... 
Dear Madam... 

or Dear. Friend? 


YOU can be a FRIEND to our 
large family of 5,500 children 


Gifts gratefully received by the Secretary, W. R. Vaughan, 0.B.E. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS & STRAYS) 


OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E.11 
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1450, Sir Thomas was charged with several major crimes, including a 
robbery, a theft, two cattle raids, some extortions, a rape and even an 
attempted murder. After that, one is not surprised to discover, Sir 
homas spent the gréater part of his remaining days either in gaol 
or escaping trom it. : 

* . * * 

The attempt to illuminate some of the dark corners of the Russian 
scene, the attempt to draw any picture which will authentically help 
in an understanding of the world’s great imponderable, is evidenced 
by the number of new books promised and published which deal with 
the Soviet Union. The latest comes feom Harrap, who have been 
publishing a short series, The Soviets and Ourselves, the last volume 
of which is How Do You Do, Tovarich, due on April 24th. Its author 
is Ralph Parker, who for a number of years was correspondent for 
The Times in Moscow and is now in a permanent appointment there 
on behalf of The News Chronicle. His book, a social study, tries to 
give an objective and impartial view of the modern Russian citizen 
in his personal life within the framework of Soviet society. 

. . * * 


Hafiz, the greatest lyric poet of Persia, was first introduced to 
English readers in the translation by Sir William Jones towards the 
end of the eighteenth century. On May 2nd the Cambridge University 
Press are publishing a new selection, Fifty Poems of Hafiz, with 
English poetical vérsions by fourteen different hands. The selection 
has been made by Professor Arthur J. Arberry, Professor of Arabic at 
London, who also weites a long biographical and critical introduction. 

* . . * 

When it became obvious that the trial of General Mihailovitch was 
to be used as a political stage on which the proven guilt or innocence 
of the accused was completely subordinated to other issues, a group 
of distinguished Americans, including Dorothy Thompson and 
Sumner Welles, formed a committee with the object of setting up a 
commission of enquiry into the charges against the Chetnik leader 
At this commission American servicemen who were not allowed to 
testify in Belgrade were given an opportunity of telling, under oath, 
of relevant facts within their personal knowledge. The committee was 
known as the Committee for a Fair Trial for Mihailovitch. Its secre- 
tary was a young Canadian, David Martin, who has now written a 
book which purports to give the true facts of one of the most un- 
savoury mysteries of the war, the Tito-Mihailoviech set-up and Allied 
policy in the Balkans, With a foreword by Rebecca West, who 
expresses her views unequivocally, the book, Ally Betrayed, is dis- 


tributed in this country by W. H. Allen. 
* * * * 
One does not have far to look to find evidence of the reviving 


interest in Victorian fiction. New series are, moreover, exploiting not 
ynly the popularity of known favourites but also rediscovering lesser 
lights which for long have lain on the shelves in dusty oblivion. 
Now comes a book devoted to the study of their authors—strictly 
female only. A Victorian Album, by Lucy Poate Stebbins, is prin- 
cipally concerned with the literary traits and characteristics of the 
members of the group, but the author has also attempted an evalua- 
tion of some Victorian personalities. In particular, there are full 
studies of Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Gaskell, George Eliot and 
Margaret Oliphant, and shorter studies of fifteen other representative 
Secker and Warburg publish on April 24th. G. W. 


novelists. 








ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Head Office: 
LANE, 
Established 1824 


INSURANCES OF ALL KINDS 


BARTHOLOMEW LONDON, E.C.2. 


FIRE - MARINE - BURGLARY & THEFT 

/.ccidents of all kinds - - - - - Motor Vehicles 

LIFE (with and without profits) - Estate Duty Policies 

Family Protection - Children’s Deferred Assurances 

and Educational Endowments - - - - Annuities 
The Company wndertakes the duties of Executor and Trustee 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

It is hard to think of Mr. Dalton as an orthodox Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and I cannot say that his decision to budget for a surplus 
for the current financial year reconciles me to any new view of 
him. He has confessed quite frankly that much of his estimated 
revenue—something over £400,000,000—is not of the solid recurring 
type, so that allowing for the fact that he has put a good deal of 
similar expenditure “below the line,” his estimated surplus of 
£,270,000,000 begins to look rather academic. All! the same, he has 
taken the right course in showing restraint about tax concessions, 
He has, in fact, although he seems loth to admit it, taken the advice 
of the deflation school, at least to the extent of framing his Budget 
on counter-inflationary lines ; 


For the investor Mr. Dalton’s statement has several important 
implications. So far as gilt-edged stocks are concerned, there is no 


decisive lead. As expected, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
seized the occasion to re-affirm his faith in 2} per cent. as the 
appropriate long-term borrowing rate, but he has done little to 
inspire any fresh enthusiasm. He no longer talks of a further 
intensification of the cheap money drive, but is content to hold out 
the prospect of a consolidation of the recent advance. The market 
has given a lukewarm reception to Mr. Dalton’s latest effort, but 
significantly the 2$ per cent. Savings Bonds, with a life of 20 years, 
are quoted comfortably over par. 
HIGHER PROFITS TAX 

Apart from tobacco shares, which have wilted under the penal 
impost introduced in the Budget, industrial equities have taken the 
increased tax on distributed profits more or less in their stride 
Brewery and greyhound racing shares have risen sharply to celebrate 
their escape from fresh taxation, and even industrial leaders, like 
Woolworths, Courtaulds and Coats, have moved up on the strength 
of estimates that dividend prospects have not been seriously 
jeopardised by the Chancellor’s proposals. Quite illogically, mam 
nust be vulnerable to the higher profits 
tax have gone up instead of down. Until the Finance Bill sets out 
in detail how the new profits tax is to work it is difficult to gauge 
the extra 7! per cent. to be levied on the profits 
lividend One assumes that even Preference: 
dividend payments are included in the taxable amount, which means 
that although Preference holders will continue to receive their 
regular rates of dividend, there will be less available for the Ordin 
shareholders. In cases where the Preference capital is heavy in 
relation to the issued Ordinary capital the tax will bear hardly on 
the equity investor. , 

In the matter of bonus issues I cannot congratulate Mr. Dalton 
on his belated conversion to a more “liberal” attitude. While he 
appears to have realised that there is no real harm in a company 
capitalising reserves to bring up its issued capital into closer relation 
with the resources employed in the business, he is much too astute 
a politician to take the logical course of removing the ban on scrip 
bonuses and leaving it at that. His decision to take a Io per cent. 
rake-off on any scrip bonuses which get past the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee is a typical Daltonian one without the slightest justification in 
equity. The same objection applies to the new Io per cent. tax 
which he proposes to impose in the case ,of shares issued on bonus 
terms. While, on the whole, I would not regard this Budget as 4 
really serious blow at the Ordinary share market, I cannot see any 
runaway rise over the coming months. 


highly-geared shares which 


the incidence of 
actually distributed in 


ary 


A CANNING SHARE 


Some months ago I outlined the merits of the 5s. Ordinary Shares 
of United Canners around 13s. They have now risen to 18s. 9d. 00 
the strength of the recent report and accounts which disclosed 4 
sharp improvement in profits and enabled the directors to raise the 
dividend from 124 to 174 per cent. It seems to me that these 
results point to a similarly favourable experience for Beaulahs (Kings 
Lynn) Canners, which has close connexions with the United Cannets 
Company. Beaulahs Ordinary shareholders have received 8 pe 
cent. for each of the past six years but during the war profits wef 
largely absorbed in E.P.T. If, on the analogy of United Canners, 
profits can be restored to the peak levels touched in 1941, the outlook 
for Beaulahs Ordinary, making full allowance for Mr. Dalton's new 
tax, would be bright. Unfortunately, the ss. shares, quoted arouné 
Ios., are not a free market, but 1f obtainable around thar level, the 
should turn out well. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
COMPANY MEETING 


UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


LOSS ON NATIONALISATION 











The annual general meeting of the United Kingdom Temperance 
and Genera! Provident Institution will be held on April 23, 1947, at 
the head office, 33, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 

The following is extracted from the statement by the chairman, 


Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Bt., circulated with the report and accounts :— 


THE DIRECTORATE 


Two changes have occurred on the board of directors of the Institu- 
tion. Failing health has impelled the Earl of Strathmore to relinquish 
the position he has held throughout the whole of the war. 

We welcome a new director, the Hon. T. Money-Coutts, whose 
election is now submitted for confirmation by the general body of 
members 

THE DEMAND FOR LIFE ASSURANCE 

The year 1946, covered by the accounts now presented, was a period 
of exceptional difficulties, enhanced by the general sense of disappoint- 
ment at the absence of reliefs expected to come from the ending 
of the war. Our figures continue, or paper, the story of our un- 
nterrupted progress, and as our obligation is to deliver benefits, when 
due, in pounds sterling the technical position of the jnstitution is 
stronger than ever. So far as it is humanly possible to foresee, there 
s not the slightest chance of any first-class life office failing to honour 
the letter of its contracts. In our case policies effected only 20 years 
ago now stand at 40 per cent. above their original face value. In 
addition to the provision of cover for all those years, a U.K. policy has 
thus proved to be a gilt-edged investment yielding compound interest 

the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. 

Loss ON NATIONALISATION 

The institution has yet to experience the full effects of the nationalisa- 
ion policy now actively engaging the attention of Parliament and 
the Government. We hold between three and four millions of stocks 
hich have been, or are due to be, compulsorily exchanged into what 















illed gilt-edged securities In some cases, as for instance coal, 

take time before the loss of income caused by the exchange 

m be accurately measured. In others, such as railways, it is possible 

© make close estimates on the assumption that the schemes now 

before Parliament reach the final stages without amendment With 

ina ¢ I ty we still await the detailed propo als, but when all 

hese risk udded together the loss of income to be suffered by the 
vell be in the neighbourhood of £100,000 per anm 

The natior tion of further industries would, of course, enlarge 

he k 100,000 is 7$ per cent. of our total income from all our 

nvest ncluding mortgage interest and rents: if quoted Stock 

I n ire the basis of the calculation, then 15 per cent 

s the n r measure of loss of income with which we are threatened 

I d funds of the institution amount in round figures 

£30,001 ) and the sum red by our policies total £65,000,000. 


funds, added to our premium income, has there- 
re to provide rather more than half of the total benefits which our 
ook to receive as and when their policies qualify for claim: 
t follows that if interest rates fall, rates of premium must rise. The 
w impression that cheap money is only a matter of concern to 
vealtl ould be corrected by a wider knowledge of the affairs of 
lent ch as ours. The average value of our policies on | 
ind the average personal share in our total funds is 
be, at the present cash value, a little over £300. The loss 
year interest may be thought to be of minor importance 
a great life office whose financial position is impregnable, but if that 


j 


red as a new tax of a pound a year upon all those 


rif people who in their careful way have accumulated a capital 
m of £300, one of the results of the nationalisation of industry 
becomes easier to understand. 
Cheap money, against which I have always protested, has provided 
is with onsiderable enhancement or inflation of capital values 
Out the inons On which insurance contracts are based are con- 
erned almost entirely with income. A low rate of premium assumes a 4 
gn rate of interest and vice versa; a good bonus is contingent upon 
4 good income earning capacity. 


Bonus YEAR 
_ iis is the last year of another valuation period, and at the end of 
¢ 1 will review the financial position of the inst:tution and 


Gece surplus funds may properly be given to the members 
_—— cditions to the sums assured by their policies. So far as 
nd 194 ; t the present time, and should 1947 prove equal to 1945 
- distribution of a good bonus for the three years 1945-47 
oe Our mortality experience has again been favourable, and 
pr Teams management of the funds the interest yield has been 
poli wer In accordance with our established practice, new 


oe ompleted during 1947 will participate in any bonus that may 
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REFUGE 


Assurance Company Limited. 
Chief Office : Oxford Street, Manchester, 1 


In 1946 representatives of the Company pro- 
vided service, usually at the homes of the 
policyholders, in respect of NINE MILLION 
POLICIES, making 190,000 maturity payments 
totalling £5,200,000 and paying £3,000,000 in 
death claims. In addition, 1,400,000 calls 
were made to pay National Health Insurance 
benefits. 


Ordinary Branch: A reversionary bonus of 
£1°,, for each year’s premium due and paid in 
1946 is declared on with-profit policies. 


Industrial Branch: £850,000 is allocated to 
increase the benefits of the majority of existing 
premium-paying policies. 





















































Live in your investment! 


Make your home your investment by asking your 
landlord to sell you the house you now rent. Then 


ask the Abbey National Building Society to assist 


ee ‘ 








“2 


you in the purchase. 


Consult the 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., N.W.1. WEL. 8282 
Chief City Office: National House, Moorgate, E.C.2. CEN. 6525 
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PERSONAL 


Small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per line. Line 














q@veraging 44 letters. Mi. 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 

A BOON TO ALL WHO PAY INCOME TAX!—Special 
tax reliefs on life assurance premiums can amount to 

over £160 per & 1 000 | poli cy (cash balance |! y years, 

or at death) Ne y £3 6s. per mot ww person 

now in early thirt ‘ total profit ov er £200 r much more 

in event earlier death Free quotation 

amount required and term. Also annuit 

Incor Tax; with without a r ! 

*ph I now, bef we pr mium rat > Ul 

AND PARTNERS, Dept. A 3 Great St. Helen’s, Bishops- 

gat E (AVE 2608/9.) 

GREAT AVING Overt ts, turr . EQU AL TO 
A NEW from 75 List FREE. W R 1FI 
Ture AND TAILoRING Works, Lip., De; 6, 46, “Titord 
Lane, Iiford, I lor 

N ex r ( Servar nd wife ar eeking un- 

fur ’ flat in Centra or N Lond Up to 
£150 ant Plea writ Box 960 
A" iLO AMER c lerstand J the BRITISH- 

AME! I¢ N I New Letters Lecture 
corres, len Book Excha et 7 ur For 
details write SECRETARY, 39a r ry & London, 
wi 

NEW TYPE ANNUITY almost Tax Pree for many 


A. years, no 


incom can now be bought 


TREBLING your 
urance Co 


aApital 85, but DouBLinG or 


from leading Ir 








For il tate age and amount of capita! available 
Box 05 
N Old Map oe your own shir Large collection 
decorative « ed genuine old map y Spad, Blaen, 
Morder et Pri s from 30 Particulars WILLIAMS, 
30, Church Street Leatherhe ad. Surrey 
Aen FURS GOT BY TOR TU RE Write for Fur 
Crusade | which y how to kill 
domesti animals nd poultry "h m with mments 
on our own and Jewish sia ghter methods.—Masoa C 
Van ver Bru, 49, Tregunter Road London, 8.W.10. 
I ARTH (KARL) The Word of God and the Word of 
Man (as new reduceu to 6s. each postage 6d.— 
A. D. Woopnouse, Ltp.. 19. Bristo) St.. Birm ngham, 5 
I ACHELOR, ex-R.A.F., offers hospitality in his London 
flat mid-week in return for weekends in country 
With or near riding facilities.—Box 962 
B® SATISFIED— buy 
Bermaline Bread 


Ase Your Barre 















| OOKS BOUGHT.—History, _ Liturgica Philosophy, 
Anglican, Free Church and Roman Catholic Theology, 
ete.—A. D, Wooonouse, Ltp. 19, Bristol St., Birmingham, 5. 
| OOKS, Second hand: 40,000 on psychology, philosophy, 
theology, poetry, art, essays, biography, history, etc 
2id. for lists.—Kincpom books, East Mersea, Colchester, 
Easex 
I OOKS WANTED.—We wish to purchase large or small 
d ollections of old or modern books, inclu : fiction and 
modern juvenile bk 8, Advice without obl m. Country 
visited. —Fias«x B onswOr 6, Flask Walk Hamp ead, N.W.3 
YANCER SUFFERER 46936, under 50, but in very poor 
circumstances and condition worsening needs olive 
oil, fruit and sedati but cannot afford them This is 
but one of many cases for wh a funds are urgently 
needed PLEASE HELP Jewellery leomed and sold 
Nationa Society ror CaANcea Rau Dept. G.7, Cheam 
Court, Cheam, Surrey 
‘ qyaane” Greater than Riches, 2s., post free.—Atex- 
anper, 838, London Re Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
YOMPORTABLY furnished London flat. 4 rooms, kitchen, 
bath, telephone, c.h.w n exchange holiday accom- 
modation gust-early September for parents with young 


Au 
family Box 959 
Cc STOMERS OF 
~ to dispose of furniture 
write to Heat & Son, Lrp., 196, 


Dp IRSET Coast Furnished cottage to let. May, 
June and September. Close to sea.—Box 957 
UTTON ONE-WEFK SHORTHAND rr 


2-hour posta] lessons. Send 3d. in st np 
lesson to (S.R. 2), Durron, 92, Great Russell S 





HEAL’'S tn the London area who wish 
or bedding are requested to 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
early 











I UBLIN by air in 2} hours Luxury seaside hotels 
14 days incl. 26 gn jo currency restrictions. Good 
food Self-drive h car.—AcrroypD's reaves Acrency, 84, 


Jermyn St WHI 3292 (5 lines 
La LU SIVE BLOUSES AND DRESSES to 
ents made from your own material 
blouses made by converting any reasonably sized 
* Trubenised * Brand collar and cuffs if desired 
write for illustrations and details to Resargtus Lto.., 
K, 183/9 Queensway, London, W.2. 
| ee ANC E Re 1ONAL Trust, Ltp., 8 Clifford Street, New 
id Street. London. W.1 Telephones REGent 5983 
and REGe! it ‘2914 


VE NU INELY MATU RED and Fil TERED CYDER (Sweet 
G* nd Dry) in bh ‘ cleaned casks Immediate 


your measure- 
Also attractive 
garment. 
Please 
Dept. 





nvelope for prices. 





delivery while suppli s last Addressec 
STARDENS, 1, Northgate Street, G.oucester 
MORE UND ER Cc LOC HES and grow it weeks 
*T Marvellous m the new Chase 





G ROW 


res 
and 





h controls ventila- 
‘Panel Wire” which 
s ir itly, providing 


ting the cloche 
cloches.—Write 
Chertsey. 








Tr 
‘ to convert old 
Cus ss Lr., 33. The Grange. 





ue 
jet Sie to. 








AMMOCK New ex-Govt. Hammécks, very strong 
I i string: idea; for your garden 20s. each 
"tree. H Conway Lrp (Dept. 2), 174, Stoke 

New shurct t. London. N.16 
GS. bre me n frames ast c., re 
I Post « cal REMAKE HAND- 


I »s 
Road (Over Randall's.) 

















BAG v 0 “57 Br ‘ s W3 
EALTH HORI N w iy not ift of an annual sub- 
H ipt mn for 1 < ove us? April 
issue DOES | ATHLETICS INJ UR EALTH by SIR 
ADOLPHE tAHAM _ hn ae sts ARE COMING, 
by HARLE L$ WILLIAMS Qu h ngs per year 
from Tavi H Nor th, Tavisto Square, W.C.1 
I EAL’S wish to buy, yndition, patchwork 
quilts and hand-quilted ads.—Will owners 
pica id f 1 ption t nw. 196, Totten- 
ham Court Road " London, v1 
REMAKE MATTRESSES (except certain spring 
i t or types) and clean cases. but they regret they 
cannot supply mew covers at present —Heat & Son, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road W.1 
NVISIBLE MENDING Burnt torn ~ id moth-eaten 
garments invisibly mended in two eks, laddered 
stockings in thr Call or send, mar xi ng & damage 
Be. Inv ISIBLE Menoens, Ltp.. 2 New Bond St., W 
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BAVK-INSURANCE’ 
GROUP OF TRUSTS 


British banks and insurance com- 
panies offer a field of investment 
which conforms to the Three Golden 
Rules for investors seeking safety of 
capital, certainty of income and peace 
of mind. 

They provide essential services, 

They are well managed. 

They allocate a large part of profits to 

reserves, thus adding to capital values 

and to earning powers. 
A most convenient method of ob- 
taining a freely marketable invest- 
ment in these ‘gilt-edged’ equities is 
by a purchase of Units in the ‘ Bank 
Insurance’ Group. Apply through 
any Stockbroker or Bank for leaflet 
and for prices and dividends. 


Bank-Units. A spread over shares of 
35 British banks and 3 discount co’s. 
Insurance-Units. A spread over shares 
of 30 British insurance companies. 

Bank-Insurance Units. A spread over 
shares of 50 British banks & insur. co's. 











Daneunenne: 
Bank Insurance TrustCorporationLtd. 
30 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 


wINVESTED FUNDS EXCEED £20,000,000q aunt 
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SAFEGUARD THEIR 
FUTURE 


The men who brought us Final Victory may 
count on the help of the British Legion in 
times of adversity, after service. A legacy to 
HAIG’'S FUND, Richmond, Surrey, will 
benefit ALL ranks of ALL Services, their 
families too. 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 


























Oxford St., W.1 
GERrard 2981 


ACADEMY CINEM 


PONTCARRAL » « 
PIERRE BLANCHAR 
ont THE WAY WE LIVE 
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P you are thinking hal 
I place the shall be pleased to 


| 1¢ fruits of over twenty years xper} 

your disposal. Whether your order is for 5s. or ties 
will receive the same careful attention when i 
through our works.—For particulars of al) o “y ry. 
write: QuaLPrint, Lrp., QX.. Rutland Works, Rutlenl 
Street, Matlock, Derbyshire 

NTELLIGENT Gardeners, please ask for free sam 
I scientif (8-page) Catalogue of Devon Menem 
PEAT AND CHARCOAL, LTD., 24 Union Road, Exeter, Devon. 

T i OU ’’S TURN TO TAKE OFF ITS HAT t 
I’, *r Britain who have sent their sId tiene 
re pon e to these appeal Hats are still needed in lare 
or nt ur e j 





by the 
SEB; 
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logram re iired Pr 
If possible in light oak 


iy ir 3 
Oid Broad St.. E.C.2 
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mattresse Heat's, 196 Tottenham ( 


M"EMontcon sent for 5s. 6d. fee (no furt 
4 Inge is scheme f Memo Feats Exa 
Speeches, Ente ments, ¢ t 
Publisher /LOGY 12, London, W.C.i 
N ODERN BOOKS WANTED J CLarg 
a of Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4 
Aj OyomMaRK Permanent London Address. Letters re. 
- directed, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO, 23, W.C 
TYLON SILK PARACHUTE MATER ITAL, No coupons 
4% long panels cut from new white only 
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for making underwear, blouses nightdresses, ct ns 
Price, 25s. parcel, postage 8d Criic & Co (Dept. 84 
Chestnut Avenue, Bedford 
DJARIS party, Whitsun weekend SOUTH of FRANCE, 
fortnightly from May ar smail parties personally 
arranged for individualists CEVENNES, following foot- 


steps of R. L. Stevenson's “* Travels with a Donkey,” Jun 
17th; two weeks with lively stay in Paris en route. Eamy 
BooxInGcs ESSENTIAL Details ANNA CLAIRE, 107a, Gros- 
venor Rd., London, S.W.1 VIC. 5901 


Air charter to 
engined Alr- 


HIRE SERVICE, LTD 
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Africa Modern twir 


Europe and South 





craft with radio. From is. 6d. per mile.—Enquiries 
JAMES BURNESS, LTD., 15, St. Helens Place, B.C} 
LONdon Wall 3308 
I APID WRITING for busy people. Send 3d. for frst 
lesson.—Dovste Sprep LONGHAND (S20), 92, Great 
Russell] Street, W.C.1 
} EQUIRED by Cambridge Blue. recently demobilised 
Major experienced in Army welfare work, senior post 
or partnership in good Preparatory Schoo! Graduate 
with teaching experience, young married Modern 
languages, games, mathematics.—Box 936. 
| HEU MATIBM, ARTHRITIS, LUMBAGO | and ALLIED 
COMP Ts New hope for suffere Send for 
free Br & re wo ribing revolutionary new ” treatenent 
wr OTTISH LABORATORIES. Lrp., Dept. F., 11, Bulstrode 
Street.”  Welbeck Street, 

PRING MODELS BT. LEODIAN to measure in Malles- 
S field Pure Silk, striped ar pastel shades, from 
£10/10/-; in floral ane. striped Rayons, from £6 15s. 0d 
Perfect fitting guaranteed.—Write today (postcard, please) 
for catalog a and patterns LEoDIAN Ltp. (S.P. 39), Union 
House, a dge Street. Leeds. 

‘TEA, SARPETS, CIGARS and IVORY GOODS_from 
LiNDIA We cater to individual customerts in 
Write for price list to Kumar's Retain Suor, Tr {mulgherry 

(Dn), India 
fFHE HOUSE OF JUAN ROBERTS. 20, and 22, Queen 
Victoria Street, Reading (the home of good coffee and 
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and trophies 





















Roasting and Blending Post orders receive the om 
attention as enjoyed by persona! shoppers For only 1s. 
a 3} Ib. packet of Pure Coffee will be sent you by retura. 
Post free 
[a LADYSMAID se!!s mod! gowns on commission with- 
out coupons Alterations.--270, Kensington High 
Street. W.8 
‘FOP PRICES PAID for High » ~ modern miniature 
cameras, Leica, Contax, etc so good m dern Home 
Cine Equipment and phot graph ie _ >SSO Crrv Sau 
AND EXCHANGE (1929), L1>. 63-65 Cheaps de, E.C2 
fUVYPING.—Moderate ch es Specialists bad writs 
500 testimonials Est. 1909.—Expepient TyPine, + 
Markhouse Road, E. 17 KEY 4531 
‘PYYPING and DUPL €; ATING and Commercis 
work jert -— 1 ar work re- 
turned prompt ly na service: r onable.— 
Watts. 8. Halifax Ppl ace. Leeds 12 
fJ.YPING—prompt effici Max. ct 64 a 
words Wess, 21, Woodhurst Avenue tts ox 
Kent 
fiat tntane TING, DUPLICATING These Mciently — 
promptly 70 ager PRINTING (200 Let r-head 
and envelopes. 20/-) 2 Cal catalogues Period 
cals.—Fresurieto, 15 Clevedon merset 
\ TATCHES WANTED Di i 0 co 
Top pri es paic 3 ered r st , 
return.— KAY (SN). 18 Av M 
j HAT’S in that extra fragrant ; Di pe 
TOM LONG Tobacco, rich and ripe 
j JHERE ARE THE W arrane OF 
Fresh blood is needed in journalism 
Develop your latent t nts in your ar 
Lonoon ScHoo. or JovurnaLtism—the 
eading newspaper propriet 
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We FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 
1Ture (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate. 
-. sheets white bank typing paper 10 72, id 
1, ty, 10s., post.free.—Wm. Trimsie, Ennis Skillen, 


APPOINTMEN TS—V ACANT & Ww ANTED 


DAPTABLE., « juca woman will do secretas 
work, cookir evenings; London. 
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